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Suntile Corridor, Highland Elementary School, Westfield, Massachusetts 


You will find Suntile equally valuable in 


schools, hospitals, industrial plants, 


commercial or residential structures. 


Suntile colors are “fitted-to-function” by 

Faber Birren, nationally known color authority. 
Bright, stimulating Suntile colors aid light 
reflection — more neutral shades diminish glare, 
reduce eyestrain, fatigue. And Suntile 





Bright new school theme 


also offers your clients all the time-tested advantages 


of real clay tile— permanence, fire-safety, case of cleaning, low 
maintenance costs. Ask your Authorized Suntile 

Dealer for a free copy of “Suntile Color 

Recommendations,” or write Dept. AF-! 


COLOR BALANCED 


Suntile 


a) a he A real clay tile 
..+ + Bright with color 


Bias ates Right for life 
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FUNCTIONAL COLOR Sunth 


Architect James A. Britton, A.1A. (right 
Associate Harvey H. Hatheway (lef 


Architect James A. Britton reports: 
“In Suntile we have found the answert 
a recurring school design problem: howt 
provide an interior finish that combine 
desirable color and texture with durabilit 


and casy maintenance 


“Suntile’s well-related colors made 

possible for us to use one shade up to 

— wainscot height and another above- 
ee, both for better light reflection 

- and added interest in corridors and 

other heavy-duty areas 


“We feel that it’s a sound investment 

The school children and tl 

public are enthusiastic, a0 

we've already been asked to continue the ux 
of Suntile in our other school work” 


THE CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG. CO. 
P. O. Box 71, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 


WEST COAST OFFICES 
The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
470 Alabama Street 

San Francisco 10, California 
The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
1335 S. LaBrea 

Los Angeles 19, California 
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The result of unrivaled research, design and 
is Gi. Ludman window products in a few short 
years have forged into national dominance. This huge new 
| plant emphasizes Ludman’s proven window engineering 
andiehip, and provides facilities for continued product 


creation and perfection, and production... without equal. 


: The “growing pains” of production schedules, which taxed 
Bristol, Va. — Tenn., 

Memorial Hospital featured in 

this issue is completely equipp , 
with Auto-Lok Aluminum windows. o 





. old facilities to the limit, have been solved. 


TODAY, Ludman is in a position to meet world-wide demand. 
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THE BEAUTIFULLY STYLED 


Aerofuse Type ‘P’ Series 


CEILING DIFFUSER 


herofuse — a famous name in ceiling diffusers— is now 





presented in an entirely new design that sets a new high in 


appearance and performance at the vital point of air delivery. 





Beautifully styled, the four diffuser types in the 
new Aerofuse line have matching facial contours, 
smooth, graceful lines that harmonize with mod- 
em interior design and decor. An important fea- 
ture of the Type “P” Series, all diffusers have the 
identical number of concentric rings. Thus when 
requirements call for the installation of more 
than one Aerofuse type — or more than one size 


~ in the same area, you can be sure of uniform 
appearance. 


Engineered to meet rigid specifications of effi- 
cient, satisfactory performance, each diffuser 
type in the new Aerofuse line is designed for a 





specific air delivery job. Outstanding is the Type 
“PA” adjustable diffuser designed so that air dis- 
tribution pattern may be varied from horizontal 
to vertical by turning center cup . . . Type “PF” 
is a flush mounted, fixed pattern diffuser .. . 
Type “PS” is a slightly stepped-down high capac- 
ity diffuser for industrial applications . . . Type 
“PR’ is a flush type, supply and return diffuser. 


New Catalog No. 105 contains complete 
description of the Aerofuse Type “P” Series, size 
selection information, and engineering data. 
Write for your copy today to Tuttle & Bailey, 
Inc., New Britain, Conn. 
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ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS AT WORK 


Throughout this house, sound-absorbing ceilings 
to muffle any noise that might bounce 
glass partitions. 


are ready 
off the many hard 


MODEL HOME, Los Angeles, California 


Architect: 
Thornton M. Abell 


General Contractor: 


K. E. Griffin Construction Co. 


Acoustical Contractor: 


R. W. Downer Company 


New concepts in home design often call for the use of 
new building materials. 

In this model home, for example, sound conditioning 
contributed importantly to the effectiveness of the open 
plan. Noise which might otherwise roam unchecked 
through the wide doorways and reflect off the floor-to- 
ceiling glass surfaces is absorbed by the ceiling of Arm- 
strong’s Skip-Random Cushiontone. The absence of car- 
peting or other sound-absorbing materials made the use 
of this ceiling even more important. 

A new acoustical tile—Armstrong’s Skip-Random 
Cushiontone—was the architect's choice for the job. 

Like the well-known regular Cushiontone, Skip-Ran- 
dom is an economical, perforated wood fiber material. 
The major difference is in the perforations. Skip-Ran- 
dom Cushiontone has various sized holes, drilled within 
a random pattern. This design with its narrow bevels 
gives a ceiling an unusually attractive, “continuous” ap- 
pearance . . . subdues the tile effect. 

And like regular Cushiontone, the Skip-Random tile is 
quickly installed, easy to maintain. Its white painted 
surface is both washable and repaintable, has high light 
reflectivity. 

Armstrong’s complete line of acoustical materials of- 
fers a wide range of special features. Your Armstrong 
Acoustical Contractor will be glad to give you expert as- 
sistance without obligation. For his name and address 
and for the free booklet, “How: to Select an Acoustical 
Material,” write Armstrong Cork Company, 4205 Rooney 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Acoustical treatment in the kitchen helps to contain th 
noise of kitchen activities and the clatter of utensils. 
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House kills but Senate restores 
public housing; PBS funds cut 


Once again, the House and Senate were 
battling over public housing. Ever since 
the Housing Act of 1949 set up 135,000 
public housing units a year, there has been 
an annual squabble over the number of 
starts to be permitted. Three times, in an 
appropriation bill, the House has slashed 


the program to a fraction of what the ad- 


‘ministration wanted only to have the Senate 


pump the life back into it. Each time. a 


conference committee has compromised 
after a wrangle. 

This year, the House went further. En- 
couraged by the new administration’s in- 
difference, it eliminated new starts alto- 
gether, put the program for fiscal 1954 in 
what Republican leaders called “a state of 
suspense” until the Ikemen could decide 
what to do with it. 


Reversal by Senate. 


Senate appropriations committee this month 


Undismayed, the 


restored the 35,000 starts recommended by 
HHFA Administrator Cole and okayed by 
Eisenhower's budgeteers. The Senate was 
expected to go along, thus setting the stage 
for another conference hassel. This time, 
however, House leaders were cockier than 
usual in their predictions of the outcome. 
“We are not going to budge an inch,” said 
one powerful GOP legislator. 

To shed more light on another public 
housing snafu, the House committee on 
government operations was planning a 
public hearing on the frustrations encoun- 
tered by Los Angeles in its attempts to end 
a contract for the 10,000 unit project it 
does not want. In committee hands were 
reports that PHA had flouted the advice of 
its own fieldmen by continuing to spend 
federal funds to plan the $110 million 
project after Los Angeles voters balloted 
overwhelmingly to junk it. 

The House adopted an amendment to 
ease the plight of Los Angeles, which now 
must repay the US $20 million to wriggle 
out of public housing. It would exempt 
cities from repaying federal advances made 
after a vote to call off the deal. But the 
Senate revised this to call for a 180-day 
shutdown on any public housing project 
which a city wants to cancel. If the city 
and PHA can agree in that time on the 
amount of federal advances to be repaid, 
the project would stay canceled; if not, 
it would proceed. 


HHFA research axed. Two building pro- 
grams seemed sure to be killed by economy- 
bent legislators. Ikemen budgeted $800,000 
for HHFA research. The House killed the 
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entire amount. The Senate appropriations 
committee considered but finally rejected 
HHF Administrator Cole’s plea for a partial 
reprieve. On the Senate floor, Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy (R, Wis.) was defeated 61-19 in 
an effort to restore a $600,000 research 
appropriation. But Sen. Burnet Maybank 
(D, S. C.) won voice approval of a 
$125,000 fund to give housing research a 
“decent burial.” If retained by the confer- 
ence committee, this might give HHFA 
enough money to publish data from proj- 
ects underway. 


Public buildings hit. The Congressional 
scalpel cut deep into the budget of W. E. 
Reynolds’ Public Buildings Service. The 
upshot appeared to be an impending 30% 
reduction in what Uncle Sam can spend for 
This year, PBS had $40.6 
million for rental, operation, maintenance 
and repair of 140 million sq. ft. of floor 


office space. 


space in 5,000 buildings across the nation 
(4,100 of them post offices). For next fiscal 
year, PBS asked $39.7 million, but the 
House and Senate committee sliced it to 
$32 million. The House voted to telescope 
funds on a basis to enforce a one-third 
cutback: $10 million during the first quar- 
ter, $8 million in the second quarter and $7 
million each in the third and fourth 
quarters, 

Congress struck even harder at design- 
ing by federal architects, prompting AIA 
to report gleefully: “The architect may at 
last be winning his battle with the bureau- 
crats.” For PBS’ buildings design and 
supervision, the House and Senate commit- 
tee slashed funds from a requested $260,000 
to $118,630, and tacked on language dis- 
allowing use of funds “for those duties 


which are normally performed by an 


NEWS 


architect who assumes such services in his 
regular commission.” For PBS, that meant 
another cut on top of the 68% staff reduc- 
tion imposed by the Budget Bureau by, 
recapturing $13 million already appro- 
priated for advance planning (Forum, 
April °53, News). It would leave PBS with 
11 building design employees. 

Other building programs generally took 
a shellacking in the House, but won partial 
restoration from the Senate appropriations 
committee. The Public Housing Adminis- 
tration, for instance, was alloted $9.6 mil- 
lion for administration by the Budget 
Bureau. The House sliced it to $4.9 mil- 
lion, but the Senate committee hiked it to 
$9 million. The House cut FHA’s head- 
quarters funds to $5,045,000. The Senate 
upped this to $5.6 million, 

For slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment, the Senate killed a House provision 
that would have stopped one third of the 
projects in the processing mill: local com- 
munities would have been barred from 
counting schools and parks as their one- 
third contribution toward the write-down 
on land acquired for redevelopment. 


New military cutbacks. The high com- 
mand decision to hold the Air Force to 120 
wings instead of 143 began to be translated 
into major reductions in planned con- 
At mid-month, the Air Force 
canceled plans for $156 million worth of 
building at 14 bases because of “new 
budgetary and personnel limitations.” Big- 
gest cancellation: a $46 million base for 
B-47 jet bombers at Portsmouth, N. H. 
The others: 


struction. 


Clinton-Sherman Air Base, Clinton, Okla., . $13,500,000; 
Drane Field, Lakeland, Fla., $19,000,000; Galveston, Tex., 
Municipal Airport, $6,200,000; Godman, Ky., Air Force Base, 
$1,100,000; Raleigh-Durham, N. C., Municipal Airport, $19,- 
000,000; Seymour-Johnson Field, Goldsbore, N. C., $9,700,000. 

Houma, La., Naval Air Station, $3,900,000; Majors Field, 
Greenville, Tex., $23,000; Palmdale-Los Angeles County 
Airport, $380,000; Charlotte County Airport, Punta Gorda, 
Fla., $3,600,000; Myrtle Beach, S. C., Airport, $9,200,000; 
Selman Field, Monroe, La., $23,700,000, and Grenier Air 
Force Base at Manchester, N. H., no figure given. 


Public housers find new administration cool, 
hear call for ‘homes instead of projects’ 


With public housing hanging on the ropes, 
the National Housing Conference, public 
housing’s chief lobby group, met this month 
in an atmosphere of deepening worry. 
Warned Rep. Richard Bolling (D, Mo.), 
a public housing supporter: “I suspect this 
program is facing its total and final death 
next year unless the attitude of the admin- 
istration and the people is drastically 
changed.” Said NHC Executive Vice Pres. 
Lee F. Johnson: “We’ve been swimming 
hard against the current.” 

The 600 delegates to the May 10-11 ses- 


sions in Washington’s Hotel Statler got 
little encouragement for public housing’s 
future from the administration. Last year, 
President Truman made a personal appear- 
ance at NHC’s annual banquet to thump for 
construction of 75,000 units a year. This 
month, President Eisenhower sent the con- 
ference a message so cool that its leaders 
conceded privately it was no help at all in 
their struggle to save public housing from 
the Congressional economy drive. Said the 
President: “You are well-equipped to assist 


in the important task of improving the 
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NEW PRESIDENT of the National Housing Conference is Ira Robbins (r), executive vice president 
of New York's Citizens Housing and Planning Council. 


He succeeded Olin Linn of New Orleans. 


Other conference speakers included: (front row) Lee Johnson, Architect Henry Churchill, AFL Re- 
searcher Boris Shishkin and (rear row) NAHO Executive Director John Lange and Builder Wal- 
face Johnson of Memphis, who told how Memphis builders erect $35 a month units. 


housing standards of American families . . 
Americans of all parties have now accepted 
as a snoral obligation the important task 
of progressively improving our housing 
standards and of providing decent housing 
for those now compelled to live in 
slums .... 


” 


Too slow, too costly? HHF Administrator 
Albert M. Cole donned a pair of tortoise 
shell spectacles and read the conference a 
speech in which he argued: “Any fair- 
minded observer would conclude we need 
and must develop better means of —clearing 
slums, redeveloping urban areas, providing 
low rent housing.” To a question Cole re- 
plied: “If we follow the program we now 
have it will not be acceptable to Congress 
in sufficient quantity to do the job” of re- 
building slums for 150 years. 

Cole also hinted at changes that may be 
in store for HHFA’s urban redevelopment 
program*. He announced that HHFA is 
going to tighten enforcement of the law 
requiring rehousing of slum dwellers dis- 
placed by urban redevelopment. Said he: 
“When racial minority group families are 
being displaced, as seems to be the case in 
the great majority of Title I proposals be- 
fore us now, it . . . too often means that 
the rehousing itself produces new over- 
crowding and new areas of blight contrary 
to the intent [of Congress].” Therefore, 
said Cole, HHFA will demand that local 
agencies offer “really persuasive evidence” 
that families displaced by urban redevelop- 
ment projects are being rehoused in decent 
accommodations, “We shall question closely 
anything beyond most limited dependence 


* Reported Redevelopment Chief Nathaniel S. 
Keith: in three years, redevelopment has spawned 
28 projects which are actually underway. They 
involve 1,000 acres of slums in 17 communities, 
25,000 housing units of which 90% are too run- 
down to invite rehabilitation. Between $300 and 
$400 million will be invested in rebuilding, about 
$200 million of it in public housing. In final 
planning stages are another 100 projects in 70 
localities. These involve 4,000 slum acres and 
50,000 substandard housing units. 


on the ‘existing’ housing supply as a re- 
location source,” he warned. 

If Cole meant business, the new policy 
could slow down or even block many a 
pending redevelopment project. To avert 
a slowdown would require more new hous- 
ing, both public and private, for displaced 
Negro minorities. Ther: seemed little im- 
mediate prospect it would be built. 
Homes, not projects. If public housing 
was losing popular support, what was 


the reason? One answer came from Archi- 


tect Henry S. Churchill of New York: 
“There has been no new thinking, no 
acceptance of new ideas, no revision of 
approaches or concepts in the housing move- 
ment since 1937.” Instead of projects, public 
housing should be individual homes “that 
could be accepted as part of the normal city 
pattern. Projects, in all their hideous 
conspicuousness, are a prime reason for the 
contempt in which the housing program 
is held. It is not that the buildings them- 
selves are any worse architecturally than 
the stuff around them, but that they stand 
out from their surroundings like two sore 
thumbs on a pianist. It is not because they 
are ugly and dull that arouses animosity. 
We are quite blind to the squalor and ugli- 
ness of our cities, but ‘projects’ are differ- 
ent. They thus call attention to themselves, 
and anything that is different is almost cer- 
tain to be un-American and hateful.” 


Rehabilitation favored. Besides Rep. 
Bolling, the conference heard from seven 
other legislators friendly to public housing. 
including Senate Majority Leader Taft who 
reafirmed his support of public housing, 
but added that housing was still primarily 
a state and local matter and that the federal 
government should step in only when it was 
needed. The conference adopted 21 resolu- 
tions which: 

> Called for a “major new program” of federal 
aid for urban rehabilitation and neighborhood 
conservation including federal technical aid and 


“insurance of home repair and modernization loans 
on special terms.” 


Walter Bennett 


> Urged a “special program of mortgage insur. 
ance” to speed urban redevelopment, 


» Asked Congress to create a “national mortgage 
corporation” in HHFA for co-ops and nonprofit 
corporations to boost middle-income housing; 
urged more administrative push behind FHA’s 
cooperative Sec. 213 including “more realistic 
mortgage ceilings” and advance Fanny May 
takeouts, 


> Endorsed proposed laws to require a warranty 
from builders of VA and FHA housing. 


Pentagon reorganization would 
end installation director’s job 


Reorganization Plan No. 6, which President 
Eisenhower sent to Congress April 30, would 
strengthen civilian control of military con- 
It would abolish post of the 
director of installations (along with the 


struction. 


Munitions Board, Defense Supply Agency 
and Research and Development Board), 
But it would create a new assistant defense 
secretary (one of six) for properties and 
installations. If neither house vetoes the 
plan, it will become effective June 30. 

While the new assistant secretary for con- 
struction would not be in the chain of com- 
mand, he would have far more authority in 
the Pentagon hierarchy than the present in- 
stallations director, Frank Creedon, whose 
role is both advisory and subordinate. 

Conceivably, Creedon might be named 
as construction assistant secretary. When 
he first took office, Secretary Wilson asked 
Creedon to stay on. But since then, Deputy 
Secretary Roger Kyes has said only half a 
dozen of the Pentagon’s top men held over 
from the Truman administration measure 
up to their big responsibilities. 

Most construction men think Creedon 
and his staff of 25 have done a capable job. 
For the first time in Defense Department 
history, he has assembled a comprehensive 
picture of armed forces building. He drew 
up uniform standards for barracks, mess 
halls, BOQ’s and warehouses. At least some 
of them were approved by former Defense 
Secretary Lovett before he left office. But 
they have never been promulgated, appar- 
ently because of Air Force objections that 
Creedon’s economy standards for plumbing 
would prevent construction of airmen’s dor- 
mitories with individual toilets. 

Nobody thought Congress would block 
the reorganization. But Sen. Russell Long 
(D, La.) expressed concern over reshuffling 
the directorate of installations. Said he: 
“The military brass fought to prevent this 
office from being established and has since 
sought to abolish it because it has been ef- 
fecting savings of vast millions.” Under 
Creedon, said Long, the Pentagon “for 
once established civilian control over the 
waste of public funds in the construction of 
military installations . . . and put an end to 
the cost-be-damned attitude of the services.” 
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Third UNESCO plan calls for Y-shaped office 
building, butterfly-roofed conference hall 


Paris, which is as rigid about its architec- 
ture as Queen Mary was about hats, turned 
thumbs down on the sandwich which 
UNESCO last year proposed for its new 
headquarters building. Verdict on the 16- 
story concrete - and- glass slab which 
UNESCO wanted to erect at the edge of 
the Bois de Boulogne: “A _ bottle-rack 
standing on end;” “Notre-Dame of the 
radiators.” 

This month, UNESCO revealed its latest 
idea for headquarters: a curve-sided Y (see 
sketch, below), to be built at the Place de 
Fontenoy behind the classic 300-year-old 
Ecole Militaire. Estimated cost: $5,856,904. 


Problems in harmony. An architect in 
Paris faces only two main restrictions: one 
(written) that the height not exceed the 
width of the street, which confines most 
buildings to seven stories; the other (un- 
written) that anything new must harmonize 
with old surrounding structures. But in 
matching deeds to precept, the trouble be- 
gins. Not the least of the architect’s wor- 
ries is the fact that Paris itself is a jumble 
of styles, from the monumental Gothic of 
Notre-Dame to the gingerbread horror of 
the Grand Palais and the pseudo-Byzantine 
of Sacre Coeur. 

In the Place de Fontenoy, Architects 
Marcel Breuer (US) and Bernard Zehrfuss 
(France) and Engineer Pier Luigi Nervi 
(Italy) faced a typical hodgepodge. On 
one side are the low, softly weathered yel- 
lowish-gray stone buildings of Jacques- 
Ange Gabriel’s Ecole Militaire; on the other 
are recently built stone blockhouses in 
which are located the Ministries of Labor 
and Merchant Marine. Making things worse 
was an irregular plot of ground to work on, 
one corner nipped off by the curving side- 
walk of Place de Fontenoy. 


Past vs. future. Breuer, Zehrfuss and 
Nervi doodled for weeks, trying various 
shapes. A consulting panel of five interna- 
tionally known architects (Le Corbusier, 
Gropius, Costa, Markelius, and Rogers) 
similarly doodled. Said Zehrfuss, announc- 
ing agreement on the Y-shaped structure: 





“We profited from form to harmonize (the 
proposed structure) with the Ecole Mili- 
taire and the nearby ministries. . . . We 
wanted to respect the past, but also an- 
nounce the future.” 


Respecting the past was taken care of 
largely by curving one facade of the three- 
branched structure to match the semicircle 
of Place de Fontenoy itself, and keeping 
the building low enough so that from the 
foot of the Eiffel Tower, the domed, symet- 
rical outline of Gabriel’s architecture 
stands cleanly against the sky without the 
UNESCO building rising up behind it. In 
announcing the future, modernists Breuer, 
Zehrfuss and Nervi did more. With wide, 
sweeping horizontal lines despite its seven- 
story bulk, it sits up on pillars which give 
additional lightness to the building, as well 
as allowing the landscaping to appear to 
“flow” from one side of the structure to the 
other. On top will be a tree-studded roof 
garden, and under the end of one branch 
of the Y, a mosaic-tiled reflecting pool. 


No air conditioning. Ceiling-to-floor glass 
windows will give plenty of light from 
Paris skies that are (travel folders to the 
contrary) often grey and rainy, and on the 
east and southwest facades will be sun fil- 
ters—panels of tinted glass hanging from 
projecting supports to cut the sun’s glare 
on hot days. Respecting Paris’ disdain for 
air-conditioning and the fixed windows that 
go with it, windows will slide horizontally 
to let in the breeze. 

Beside the Y-shaped building will be a 
butterfly-roofed conference building, for 
which Nervi designed copper-coated roof 
pieces, set in sawtooth fashion with a gent- 
ly curving horizontal slab that both forms 
the ceiling and as a cantilever helps sup- 
port the roof pieces. 

The architects said the project could be 
completed by early 1956. Whether it even 
starts depends on the French and UNESCO 
member nations. The French have offered 
UNESCO a 99-year, rent-free lease on the 
Place de Fontenoy site, a 2,025,000,000 
franc interest-free loan and 35,000,000 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
(expenditures in millions of dollars) 


April Ist 4 moriths 
% % 
Type "52 "53 Change ‘52 "S53 Change 
PRIVATE 
Residential 
(nonfarm) 849 887 +455 3,043 3,305 +8.6 
Industrial 194 192 —1.0 814 780 —4.2 
Commercial 73 13 +548 305 448 +4469 
*ToraL 1,699 1,801 +6.6 6,287 6,723 +6.9 
PUBLIC N 
Industrial 138 138 _ 4320 «475 gy 
Military 109 114 446 4 421 +9.4 
Residential 54 48 —I11.1 18%) = 20.0 
*Tora. 826 837 +13 2, 23 2,908 +3.0 
Granp 


Toran 2,516 2,638 ++4.8 9,110 9,631 +5.7 
* Minor components not shown, so total exceeds sum of 
parts. Data from Departments of Commerce and Labor. 


CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES for private 
and public construction through April con- 
tinued to exceed 1952 levels. Private com- 
mercial construction ran 54.8% ahead of April 
| "52 and 46.9% ahead of last year. 











francs to reimburse UNESCO for the last 
false start. At a press conference when the 
model of the latest project was first shown, 
a Quai d’Orsay spokesman said that while 
there was not yet official French government 
approval of the plans, he was “morally 
certain” it would be forthcoming. UNESCO 
claims that the Paris city and Seine Depart- 
ment officials, who torpedoed the last 
project, favor this one. Newspaper reaction 
so far was generally favorable. 

On July 1, UNESCO will hold a general 
conference to decide whether to build. 


Rent control extended three 
months; few states plan to act 


For the eleventh time since 1942, Congress 
voted to extend rent controls. As President 
Eisenhower signed last month’s extension 
into law, the building industry had more 
hope than before that this was the last. 

The new law extended rent controls: left 
over from World War II for three months 
from their April 30 expiration—to July 31. 
It retained rent ceilings in critical defense 
areas through next April 30, but restricted 
critical areas to those caused by military or 
atomic activities—thus excluding communi- 
ties swollen by a defense plant influx. 


Big cities out. Of the nation’s 5.6 mil- 
lion rental units still under some kind of 
control 4.3 million (77 


%) were in areas 
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‘Flexwood is manufactured and 
marketed jointly by United States 
Plywood Corporation and 

The Mengel Company. 
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sure you can Match grains | 


all around the room! 


Flexwood is made by slicing the 
finest, rarest woods so thin that 
there are more pieces out of each 
section of log. Therefore you can 
match grains over a larger area. 
And because it is flexible, you can 
wrap Flexwood around even the 
thinnest columns or sharpest curved 
walls—on any firm, dry backing — 
to create superb, original decora- 
tive effects. Flexwood meets any 
fire code requirement — can be in- 
stalled over a week-end if neces- 
sary! Over 25,000,000 feet have 
been sold. Learn all of Flexwood’s 
remarkable advantages by mailing 


the coupon now. 


LEXWOOD 


(/hoice Wood in Flexible sheets 
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LEO GLUECKSELIG 
United States Plywood Corporation Dept. FW-48 


55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N.Y 
In Canada: Paul Collet & Co., Ltd., Montreal 


Please send Flexwood sample and full-color fact 
book. 
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where controls had remained for the full 11- 
year life of rent ceilings. Involved were 
1.133 communities with a total population 
of 34 million 
them were 31 cities of more than 100,000 


21% of the nation. Among 


population including Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, St. 


Louis, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, Newark, 
Jersey City, Louisville, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Cincinnati, Memphis, 


Worcester, Mass. and Dayton, Ohio. 


Providence. 


House in control. The 1953 rent law was 
a notable legislative success for chairman 
Jesse Wolcott of the House banking com- 
mittee. It was his insistence that rebuffed 
administration suggestions that World War 
II controls be continued until Sept. 30. Its 
enactment virtually killed chances at this 
session for Sen. Homer Capehart’s standby 
also: 


controls bill. The law 


> Abolished the Office of Rent Stabilization 
on July 31, empowering the president to 
give some other federal agency control over 

rents in resurveyed 
recertified critical 
(Named by 
Defense Mobilization 
Director Arthur S. 


Fleming as lame duck 


and 


areas. 


William G. Barr’s suc- 
cessor heading ORS: 
Glen- 
Sherrard. 


Boston Realtor 





wood J. 


SHERRARD 
Parker 


Assn. He will serve without pay.) 


former president of the 


House and the American Hotel 
> Lifted rent controls at once on units in 
critical areas built or converted after Feb. 
1, 1947. Such 


from controls by Congress in 1947, was 


“new construction, freed 
blanketed under critical area controls last 


year—one of their most unpopular features. 


Few state laws. 
state 


New York extended its 


rent control law another two years 


this spring. Elsewhere. only a few states 
or cities were considering local controls 
after July 31: 


> Illinois 


laws, but 


rejected both state and local option 


at the request of Chicago municipal 


court judges it authorized state courts to grant 


90-day eviction stays in hardship cases, The 
Chicago Real Estate Board begged owners not 


to increase rents more than 10% over present 


levels when decontrol becomes effective. 

> Massachusetts and New Jersey were likely to 
adopt local option laws. New Jersey's state law 
might freeze locally controlled rents at present 
rates, Massachusetts would let local boards 
establish and revise their own rent ceilings. 

> Pennsylvania’s legislature had two local option 
bills before it, but would probably kill both. 

> Missouri rejected one state control bill and two 
to let St. Louis draft its own controls. 

> California had a law on the books authorizing 
city or county rent controls, but only San Fran 


cisco had any prosepct of passing them. 
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An eminent awards jury raps 
Washington’s architecture 


“It is difficult to comprehend how a thriving, 
progressive community, such as Washington, 
expresses itself so ineffectually in its physical 
embodiment.” 

So wrote a jury of celebrated architects, 
O’Neil Ford, Philip Will Edward D. 


Stone, after judging the 152 entries in the 


and 


Washington Board of Trade’s biennial archi- 
tectural awards competition this month. Only 
12 rated certificates of merit, and only three 
of the winners escaped adverse comment. 
Said the jurors: “There is a timidness appar- 
ent which wavers between expression in the 
clothes of the past and those of the present. 
The result is a great mass of completed work 
that does neither. . . . There is a vigor in the 
life of Washington which . . . is not reflected 


in the structures it builds.” 


WYATT BUILDING was called ‘“‘simplest of the 
multi-storied buildings reviewed but still lack- 
The 
‘*more disciplined use of ma- 


ing in dignity for so powerful a mass.”’ 
judges thought 
terials and less variety of architectural elements 
would have vastly improved the exterior.’’ It 


was erected in 1952. 





AT PRESENTATION: Director Hermann Williams 
Jr. of Corcoran Art Gallery, President E. D. 
Merrill of Board of Trade, Architect Clothiel 


Smith, District Engineer Commissioner L. W. 

Prentiss, Chairman Charlies M. Goodman of the 

board’s awards committee and Juror Ford. 
Robert C. Lautman 





Lionel Freedman 


KANN’S department store was 
termed ‘“‘better than average 
with a degree of simplicity that 
improves on the clutter of shop- 
ping centers in general.’ Jurors 
said stone used to humanize the 
structure was “‘overdone.’’ Of 
insignia, they said ‘‘commend- 
able simplicity. . . but coarse in 
scale.’’ 


Robert C. Lautman 


CONGRESS HOUSE got jury accolade as ‘‘re- 
standard FHA 
garden apartment prototypes that blot the 


freshing departure from 


landscape across our land.’’ Judges com- 
mended balconies for adding to design and 
thought 
baffie walls should have interrupted balcony 


living amenities, but vertical 


railings. 























SELF-REALIZATION Fellowship Church was 
praised as “‘fine and stimulating’ despite 
“obviously low budget and an uninspiring 











site.”’ Jury thought it ‘unobtrusively 




















modern” with ‘‘temple-like serenity,”’ but 
called wafer-thin brick walls of “‘unfor- 





tunate color and surface.” 
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Smooth, balanced, 
opening and closing. 





Positive weathertight construction. 


Vents open wide for full 
summer ventilation. 
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For further information write, wire 
or phone Dept. AF-5 or see Sweet's 
Architectural File £ 


Al is COU 
MIAMI WINDOW CORPORATION AF-5 
5200 N. W. 37th Avenue, Miami 42, Florida 
Gentlemen: 


Please send full facts about the all-aluminum 
Miami Awning Window. Thank you. 


Check One: Architect {_] Builder [.] Dealer [ } 
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STRUCTURALLY STRONG... EASY TO OPERATE 


For homes, hospitals, schools and office buildings 


—leading architects are specifying All-Aluminum Miami 


Windows. They are engineered to last; patented 

torque shaft distributes power to all pivot points equally. 
This eliminates hard friction and wear, makes 

operation smooth and easy. 
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A MODERN VERSION of oid southern Louisiana plantation living was the aim of associate architects 
Freret & Wolf, Andry & Feitel, Ricciuti Stoffle & Associates in planning Tulane University dormitories. 
Wrought iron railings skirt 7’ wide concrete baiconies that will provide rain protection and shade, 
allow outdoor studying. The balconies also give access to all rooms, eliminating interior stairwells. 
HHFA approved a 100% loan of $1,755,000, estimated sq. ft. costs at $14.13. 


HHFA approves rash of direct loans to 
colleges just before interest rate hike 


The government’s low-interest loan program 
for college dormitories flared up ‘like an 
expiring star. 

As created by the 1950 Housing Act, the 
program offered 40-year loans to institu- 
tions directly aiding the defense program 
or located in critical defense areas at only 
%4% higher interest than the going-rate on 
longterm federal bonds. 
proviso: private financing on comparable 
terms must be unavailable. 


In 1951, HHFA (with the US Office of 
Education as adviser) approved only 16 
loans in 1952 another 26. From January 
through March this year it approved 10 
more—a grand total through March 31 of 
92 loans totaling $48.8 million. 

Last month HHFA suddenly okayed 26 
more loans amounting to $17 million. On 
the last day of the month it complied with 
the law pegging the interest rate to govern- 
ment bonds by hiking the college loan rate 
from 3.01% to a still under-the-market 
3.50%. Waiting in the wings were 32 more 
applications with preliminary approval and 
fund reservations covering loans that 
would total another $30 million. 


There was’ one 


Defense limitations apparently were for- 
gotten in the rash of approvals. This month 
their formal abolition was anticipated. 


Chills from Congress. Congress, which 


had authorized $40 million worth of loans 
in 1951 and $60 million in 1952, was 
beginning to clamp down on college flats. 
The House appropriations committee 
slashed its budget from $50 to $21 million 
for the next fiscal year and to make mat- 
ters worse said the $21 million must 
include all loans disbursed since Dec. 31. 

On the House floor the Dec. 31 rollback 
Was .rescinded, and in the Senate this 
Month the full Eisenhower budget $50 
million appropriation for the coming 
fiscal year was restored. But ~the crisis 
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was still ‘in the offing. dt would come in 
the conference committee sessions to recon- 
cile House and Senate conflicts. 


Architecturally, institutions were free to 
write their own ticket. Illinois Institute of 
Technology obtained a $1,045,000 loan for 
a concrete, steel and glass structure de- 
signed by Mies van der Rohe. A few other 
institutions»(see cut) also strove for good 
design, but‘most were accepting mediocrity. 


NEWS 


Leases signed to begin big 
Philadelphia redevelopment 


Construction of a Rockefeller Center on 
Philadelphia’s old Chinese Wall site ad- 
vanced from discussion stages to concrete 
deals this month, The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road leased two of the three blocks being 
created in the heart of the city by demoli- 
tion of its ancient Broad St. station and 
yards. 

New York’s Uris Brothers (Perey and 
Harold) took one block for a 20-story office 
building they asserted would contain ap- 
proximately 400,000 sq. ft. of rentable area 
and cost about $15 million ($38 a sq. ft.). 
Plans called for a slab about 270’ x 90’ 
fronting on Market St. to be designed by 
Emery Roth & Sons. Later the Urises will 
erect a Pennsylvania Blvd. building, pos- 
sibly a hotel, leaving a broad esplanade be- 
tween (about 50%-of the block). 

Philadelphia /nquirer Publisher Walter 
H. Annenberg leased the other block for a 
bus terminal, parking and possibly an air- 
line terminal. 

Basically, the recommendations of Robert 
W. Dowling, realty advisor to the railroad 
(Forum, Apr. ’52), were followed. Ex- 
ceptional’ feature of the redevelopment: it 
has no federal financial assistance. 


PEOPLE: Chermayeff and Isaacs get key Harvard design 


posts; cement cracks Zeckendorf-Boettcher partnership 


Harvard architecture students posted a 
pair of signs this month: “Graduate School 
of Bauhaus,” and “Congrés International 
Admiration Mutuel.” It was more than a 
gag. Architect- José Luis Sert, presidént 
of the Congrés Internationaux d’ Architec- 
ture Moderne who is to replace retiring 
Joseph Hudnut as dean of Harvard’s 
famed architecture school this fall, picked 
key aides who gave it such a strong flavor 
of international modern design that most 
of last year’s faculty was resigning. 
Named chairman of the department of 
architecture was Serge Chermayeff, form- 
er head of Chicago’s 
Institute of Design and 


Roy Stevens 


long-time supporter of 
the design theories of 
Bauhaus-founder Wal- 
ter A. Gropius, who 
resigned as Harvard’s 
architecture’ chairman 
a year ago, Reginald 
Isaacs, 


rector 





planning di- 
CHERMA YEFF for Michael 
Reese Hospital in Chicago, was appointed 
Charles Dyer Norton professor of regional 
planning. He was expected to become 
chairman of a new combined department 
of town and landscape planning. 


Chermayeff was born in Russia in 1900, 
studied at Harow, Cambridge and on the 
continent, later became a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. He 
came to the US in 1942, became a citizen 
in 1946. He headed the Chicago Institute 
of Design from 1946-51, is now a visiting 
lecturer and critic at MIT. When he as- 
sumes office, Prof. Walter Bogner is ex- 
pected to be the only one of six principals 
remaining in the department of architec- 
ture. Asst. Prof. William Welles Lyman 
Jr. is joining Smith, Hinchman & Grylls as 
chief designer; Asst. Prof. Charles Burch- 
ard (no relation to MIT Humanities Dean 
John Ely Burchard) is joining a Cincin- 
nati firm; Asst. Prof. George Tyrell Le- 
Boutillier is going to Ohio University and 
Associate Prof. Hugh A. Stwbbins is_re- 
signing. Asst. Prof. Jean Paul Cafthian 
has indicated he will be back this fall, but 
some sources predict he will not. 

Isaacs, 41, was born in Winnipeg, obtain- 
ed his bachelor of architecture degree from 
Minnesota University in 1935, his master’s 
under Gropius in 1939. He has worked 
for HHFA, the old USHA, and the Chi- 
cago and Syracuse planning commissions. 
Hé will have no problem sweeping away in- 


(continued on p. 46) 
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THIS INTERESTING entrance at the Schmidt Provision Company, Toledo, Ohio, is com- 
pletely walled with Pittsburgh Plate Glass (approximately 20 ft. wide and 20 ft. high—- 
running from the floor to the ceiling). It is set in Pittco De Luxe Sash No. 12 C and divided 


with horizontal and vertical mullions of No. 24 CTC. The doorway itself. is a standard 
Pittsburgh Doorway, Style No. 16. Architect: Karl B. Hoke, Toledo, Ohio. 


SOLEX-TWINDOW gives all 
the advantages of Twindow— 
Pittsburgh's window with built-in 
nsulation—plus the solar-heat 
absorbing, sun-glare-reducing 
properties of Solex. As shown by 
this cutaway view, these units 
nsist of two panes. The outer 
Solex, the inner clear Plate 
In between is a sealed-in 
space. Ast 
rotects the seal a 
1nd it also make 


yuick and easy 


Design it better with Hitlsburgh (lass 


Your Sweet's Catalog File contains detailed information on all Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company products...Sections 7a, 13e, 15, 16b, 21. 
PAINTS 


* GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 
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IN CANADA: CANADIAN 


COMPAN Y 


PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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DISHMASTER § 


/helps|selh\\ 
my houses!” 


says Donald Scholz, 


prominent Ohio Builder 





shwasher, fits any sink; washes 





ushbutton di 
yor pots and pans: 
ense to housewives 


. the miracle, 
silverware, 
t a price that makes $ 


\ Dishmaster - - 
' dishes, glasses 


Dishmaster retails a 


and dollars 
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for you— $49. 50! en and easier than models selling 
shes dishes 
ergy” wa 
Jv much as $ 300—$400 ll or deck sinks. 
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v eee tional advertising will reach ers Beautiful, House an 
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eck, 
Dishmaster's s mes an G kee ing, Business 
a eG ar ee eo Guide, Good Moe Ladies Home Journal, 


Home Companion, A's, What's New In Home 
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Gerity-Michigan Corporation, Merchandising Division 
10 South Superior St., Toledo 4, Ohio 


see eens 


Gentlemen: Please send me Free descriptive booklet ‘“‘Dishwashing 
the Easy Way”. I am a Builder Architect ‘{_] Please send prices. 
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cumbents either. 


Planner William L, ¢ 
Whegton is joining Pennsylvania Univer. 
sity. Planner Coleman Woodbury is rp. 
signing, but will not join the Littauer grad. 
uate school of public administration 
Harvard as reported earlier. Asst. Prof. 
Lester A. Collins resigned in January as 
landscape architecture department chair. 
man. Remaining: Associate Profs, Walter 
L. Chambers and Norman T. Newton. 


Cement caused Denver financier Claude 
K. Boettcher to end his partnership lag 
month with William Zeckendorf. Boer. 
tcher’s Ideal Cement Co. 
third largest. 


is the nation’s 
Learning that the first of a 
complex of downtown Denver buildings 
planned by the partnership would have a 
steel frame, Boettcher requested withdraw. 
al of his name from the Boettcher Center, 
sold his 50% interest to Zeckendorf “as a 
matter of principle [because of] my ex. 
tensive interests in the cement industry and 
my own belief in the superiority of this 
type of construction. .” New York's 
George A. Fuller Co. became Zeckendorff’s 
new Denver partner both as contractor and 
co-venturer, 


John L.’ Haynes, Commerce Department 
construction division chief and former head 
of the building materials divisions of the 
War Production Board and NPA, was ap- 
pointed managing director of the Pro- 
ducers Council. He will succeed Charles 
M. Mortensen, who resigned to become 
associate manager of the US Chamber of 
Commerce trade association department. 


HONORED: Charles B. Spencer, awarded 
the Egleston Medal of the Columbia Uni 
versity engineering school for his contri 

- construc: 
developing 
foundation and 


seemg butions to 
* tion in 
deep 
underpinning methods, 
his service as founda 
tion consultant in the 
White House rehabili- 
tation, his former lead: 
ership of the Moles 
and the General Con 
tractors Assn.; Los 
Angeles Architects Ralph C. Flewelling 
and Walter L. Moody, by State Depart 
ment display of their modern California 
school designs in its America 1953 exhibi- 





SPENCER 


tion in Europe beginning last month; 
Le Courbusier, by election as an honorary 
associate of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters (US). . 


NAMED: Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick ( ( retired). 


former chief of Army engineers, as vice 
chairman of Georgia Pacific Ply wood with 


(continued on Pp. 48) 
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To answer your Question: 


“What does this News Mean to Me?” 


—a Statement by Benjamin Electric concerning the 
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advantages to you of its acquisition of all these lighting units, 


hereafter to be known as the BENJAMIN 
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New Varsity Series 
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Square Series Low Brightness Unit 
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The Leader Line in combination 
with the Benjamin Line makes 
Benjamin-Leader the largest, 
most complete industrial and com- 
mercial lighting line in the world. 

Ina word...this means that you now 
have more reason than ever to look 
to the “Leader Line” for leadership 
in commercial lighting style and 
dependability. 

The truly remarkable growth of the 
“Leader Line,” in the short space of 
ten years, to one of America’s biggest 
selling lines of commercial lighting 
equipment, is proof of its outstanding 
leadership in styling... pricing... 
and performance. 

Now, to this deserved popularity are 
added the many qualities of Benjamin 
engineering and manufacturing, which 


have won for Benjamin a reputation 
for highest quality, the world over. 
The know-how of more than fifty years 
of leadership in quality manufacture 
...the production efficiencies, preci- 
sion and economies made possible by 
the nation’s most complete and exten- 
‘sive lighting equipment manufacturing 
facilities .. . the Benjamin distribution 
and sales policies . . . all these will fur- 
ther strengthen the “Leader Line” and 
give you more reason than ever to re- 
gard it as your leading line of com- 
mercial lighting equipment for schools 
... Offices ... stores and utilities. 

The Benjamin “Leader Line” is 
sold exclusively through Electrical 
Distributors. These distributors, to- 
gether with architects, electrical con- 
tractors, builders and owners, will 
continue to be served by both the 


Leader and Benjamin staffs of lighting 
representatives and lighting specialists. 

In closing this statement, here is our 
pledge to you:— 

It shall be our ever-continuing ob- 
jective to deserve your confidence in 
our products, by striving with our 
every resource not only to maintain, 
but to improve the position of leader- 
ship of the ‘Leader Line’’—and thus 
to increase even further, the value of 
the ‘“‘Leader Line”’ to you. 


Mat Le 


Hoyt P. Steele, Vice-President 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
address all inquiries to 

General Offices: Dept. YY, Des Plaines, Til. 
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“Bic STEEL 


Fairless Works of United 
States Steel Corporation’s 
plant at Morrisville, Pa., on 
the Delaware River, is the 
country’s largest single steel 
construction project under- 
taken at one time. Water- 
proofing done by Lewis and 
McDowell, Inc., New York 
City. 





Karnak fabric is packed in 
a sturdy corrugated carton 
for protected shipping and 
storage. It keeps the fabric 
in perfect condition until 
used...cuts fabric loss. 


Ske 


Ni 


HES 


Waterproofing Fabric Asphalt Emulsions 
Asphalt Roof Coatings Floor Mastic 
and Cements 






WATERPROOFING PRODUCTS 


When permanent waterproofing was wanted on the 
foundation of U. S. Steei’s new “Fairless Works,” 
Karnak was chosen by the contractor. This is the 
largest individually financed industrial project in the 
world and called for the best in all materials. That's 
why 750,000 yards of Karnak were used to protect 
against water, wherever there was a hydrostatic head. 

Why Karnak? Because it has the Membrane System 
of waterproofing that holds secure against hydrostatic 
head or any water condition. 

The secret to the extreme water resistance is the 
Karnak Membrane Fabric. Open Mesh Cloth, spe- 
cially woven of long, fiber cotton is carefully saturated 
with highly refined asphalt so as to leave the mesh 
open. When this fabric is layered on the job with alter- 
nate moppings:of liquid asphalt, it provides a tough, 
thoroughly waterproof membrane that resists cracks, 
abrasion and settling to maintain water resistance 
through the life of the structure. 

The non-sticking fabric unrolls easily...to the very 
end. It “works” faster and with no waste. It saves 
labor costs on the job. 

The Karnak system is also the best for roof patch- 
ing, skylight flashing, window and door flashing, 
through-wall and cornice flashing, as well as water- 
proofing against a hydrostatic head in dams, swim- 
ming pools, viadutts and tunnels. 

Send coupon for complete information. 


LEWIS ASPHALT ENGINEERING CORP. 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


OTHER KARNAK PRODUCTS 


A ~ 
3 G: Roofing and 





Caulking Compounds Aluminum Roof Coating 
Wood Block Mastic 

Tile Cement 

Asphalt Paint Joint Filler 


LEWIS ASPHALT ENGINEERING CORP. 


30 Church St., New York 7. N. Y- 


Please send me FREE information about 
KARNAK Membrane System of Waterproofing 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. 


ZONE STATE 





Other items I'd like to know about. 
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headquarters in Olympia, Wash.: Maj. 
Gen. Hugh J. Casey (retired), primary 
designer of the Pentagon, chief engineer of 
general headquarters in Pacific areas and 
the Far East Command in World War IL. 
as chairman of the five-man New York City 
Transit Authority 
signed to solve New 
York’s subway deficit 
mess: L. W. Clarke, 
sales vice president of 
the Philip Carey Man. 
ufacturing Co., as exer. 
utive committee and 
board chairman of the 
Asphalt Roofing Ih. 


dustry Bureau, associa. 





CLARKE 


tion of 25 roofing product manufacturers; 
Vice President Ford Kurtz as president of 
J. G. White Engineering Corp. succeeding 
the late Gano Dunn; Architect Wallace 
K. Harrison, as chairman of a committee 
to administer a five-year international art 
exchange program including architectural 
exhibits financed by a $625,000 grant from 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. 


DIED: Charles William Gompertz, &4. 
former president of the San Francisco 
Builders: Exchang> and War Industries 
Board member in World War I, May 7 in 
Oakland, Calif.; Henry W. Merrill, 62, a 
director of NAREB and former president of 
the Society of Industrial Realtors, May 3 
in a fire in his home in Boston; former US 
Sen. Robert F. Wagner, 75, author of the 
first federal housing legislation and the 
National Labor Relations Act, May 4 in 
New York City; Albert 
Lundy Baker, 5d. 
board chairman of Vit 
ro Corp. of America, 
atomic plant design 
and engineering spe 
cialists, and general 
manager in charge of 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. con 
struction for the Kellex 
BAKER Corp. during World 
War II, May 4 in Summit, N. J. after a 
heart attack. 





Chicago real estate pages often chronicle 
the doings of Sudler & Co., whose partner 
brothers Louis C. and Carroll H. Sudler 
collect more than $10 million a year i 
rents managing skyscrapers. Versatile 
Louis often makes copy for music critics 
too. Last month he gave a recital in Or- 
chestra Hall acclaimed by Felix Borowski 
in the Sun-Times: “Louis Sudler should be 


heard more often. Not many of his col- 


leagues can show finer vocal equipment, | 


and fewer are able to cause a song progral 
° ae ws ive to 
to be as artistically cogent and ~*tractive t 


(continued on Pp. 30) 
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.™ @ It is non-combustible . . . won’t burn. 
ncisco 
istries Fry a‘ =e 
Tan @ It is rigid . . . doesn’t sag or warp. 
OZ, a 
lent of @ It has a permanently hard, impervious surface, unaffected by 
om : time, abrasion and exposure to the elements. 
er UD 
of the . 
d the | @ It won’t corrode or stain. 
4 in | 
Albert @ It resists chemicals — acids, solvents, etc. 
5), 
of Vit- . * ¢ . enge 
, a @ It retains its original clarity, brilliance and lustrous beauty. 
design 
5 spe | @ It is easily installed, maintained and cleaned by 
reneral conventional methods. 
rge of 
n. con 
“— does The traditionally-preferred material for window and 
or i . ms 
“a ioe * a skylight glazing, glass, and glass alone, gives you the 
Ee Gs proven performance you need for better daylighting 
“le | ee at ultimately the lowest cost. 
ron 
partner: | 
Sudler | 


| There is wo Substitute jor GLASS! 
yee 
ersatile Send for free catalog, U : 


- critics | "ABC's of ROLLED GLASS.” 


in Or Samples on request. 
rows | MISSISSIPP 
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+ aon COMPANY oe 
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ipment, FILE 88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. . > 
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np.) | NORLD's LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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Cut your drafting costs 
with OZALID! 


There’s an OZALID Machine for every size job! 





The Ozalid Streamliner The Ozalid Super-B 


This moderately priced machine makes cop- This air-cooled model has automatic con- 
ies up to 42” wide at speeds up to 14 ft. trols, and copies up to 42” wide at 25 ft. 
per minute. Occupies only 11 sq. ft. floor space. per minute. Occupies 18 sq. ft. floor space. 


For Full Details, Send in 
SP This Coupon / 





| Oza I _—— ‘i 
G D, De t ._—— 
Jott Aniling AF i 
| Phnsy Ne & EF; 
CG n Ciz N ilm Co / 
| entleme vN. Y, 'p ! 
| pease i 
Out yo 
‘ The Ozalid Printmaster | Company ! 
Accommodates drawings up to 42” and 54” { Position y 
wide. Automatic stacking, front and rear de- City ! 
livery. Copying speeds up to 30 ft. per minute. a ik “pee to | 


fly ZALI i 
Costs...use 
Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 


‘*From Research to Reality.’ 
Ozalid in Canada — Hughes Owens, Ltd., Montreal 
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NEWS 


the ear.” Baritone Louis, who is president 


of Chicago’s Civic Music Assn.., will] appear 
with the Cincinnati Symphony next Decem. 
ber. Last fall he sang with the Kansas City 
Symphony one night, and next noon gave 
a market speech before the Kansas City 
Real Estate Board. He sang twice for the 
Republican National Convention last July. 


Steel, masonry prices rise, 
but building costs dip a little 


Steel mills were producing at more than 
100% of capacity early this month, but 
neither high output nor price boosts rang. 
ing from about $4 to $7 a ton failed to 
dampen heavy demand. Producers pre. 
dicted supplies would remain tight through 
the year’s third quarter. Various reasons 
were offered: defense production was 
finally in full stride and siphoning off huge 
quantities; the automobile industry was 
consuming mightily; all steel users were 
ordering heavily to beat more extensive 
price increases expected a little later. Cried 
one Chicago manufacturer: “Steel is 
harder to get right now than it ever was 
during CMP.” 

So far the steel industry had avoided in- 
creases in base prices, except for rails, In- 
stead it made substantial hikes in “extra” 
charges for special processing, which aver- 
age about 25% of all prices. Among af. 
fected items: structural shapes. Steel. 
workers were negotiating for another wage 
increase beginning July 1, and the industry 
would prefer to postpone setting higher 
base prices until it had reached a wage 
settlement. 

Mason’s supplies were the main source 
of the increase in the April BLS wholesale 
materials prices index (see chart). 

Sharper competition more than offset in- 
crease in materials and labor costs. For 
April the building cost index of Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls, Inc. declined from 276 
to 274, about 0.3%. Engineering News 
Record reported its May construction cos! 
and building cost indices eased 0.08 and 


0.04% below their April peaks. 


| 
J F M A M J J A ~ Q om 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 


MATERIALS PRICES continued upward from 
March to April 15, mostly because of increases 
for cement and masons’ supplies. The mid- 
April average of 119.8 was 0.6 points above 
March, and 1.6 points above the average of 18 
for all of 1952. The last time the average was this 
high was June, 1951 (120.0) but it was still below 
the April, 1951, post-Korea peak of 120.9. 
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dvantages © 
AST, LOW-COST ER 


« uGiinwe HWEIGHT WITH MAX 


© EXCELLENT THERMAL PROPER- 
TIES : 


© NO DELAYS—CAN BEERECTED IN 
ALL KINDS OF WEATHER 
© LONG LIFE N MAINTENANCE 
ANELS REMOVABLE FOR RE-USE 


“IMPROVES ARCHITECTURAL AP- 
PEARANCE 


© SAVES TIME, LABOR, MATERIAL 
AND MONEY 
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we STEELCRAFT 


Rossmoyne, Ohio (In Greater Cincinnati) 


West Coast Division, 14330 Bessemer St., Van Nuys, Calif. 




















Partai 


n Wall Construction 


Steelcraft research developed it . .-. 
and Steelcraft engineering pro- 
duced this new, practical, light- 
weight insulated metal wall panel. 
The Steelcraft panel is completely 
factory assembled, ready for fast, 
easy application. It consists of an 
inside and outside plate separated 
by a reinforcing web. Metal to 
metal contact is eliminated by a 
special cork and neoprene gasket. 
This feature, plus the 3” core of 
efficient fiberglass insulation, results in a heat 
transfer coefficient superior to a conventional 
firred and plastered solid masonry wall. 


Adjacent panels are held together by an unique 
interlocking weatherproof joint to form a con- 
tinuous unit that resists load pressure from all 
directions. The panels are firmly secured to the 
structural framing with a special type rivet that 
speeds erection, yet permits removal of panels 


without damage in the event of future alterations 
or additions. 


The handsome, streamlined appearance of Steel- 
craft Insulated Metal Wall Panels enhances the 
functional beauty of any commercial or industrial 
building. They can be installed vertically or 


horizontally depending on the architectural effect 
desired. ; 


Steelcraft Insulated Wall Panels are available in 
galvanized steel, aluminum and stainless steel 
or any combination of these materials with fluted 
or flush surfaces on outside face of panel. They 
are also available in galvanized color-bond steel 

ainted with one coat of baked-on enamel: 

ngths up to 20’. Standard widths 24” (16” 
widths available if specified). 


Steelcraft flush-type insulated panels are also ideal 
for interior partitions. Write today for complete 
information and erection data on Steelcraft Insu- 
lated Metal Wall Panels. 
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anit LITE” CEILINGS 


GrateLite, the diffusing plastic louver 
...an architectural dream. 


Diffusion through 34“ translucent 
cubical facets produces finer quality 
illumination . . . fills the room with 
soft light for ““VELVETIZED SEEING”. 
It keeps your eyes “‘at rest’’ 

and makes your work easier. 


simple installation: Just 5 parts to handle. 


easy maintenance: Bvgs and dirt drop through the 
lattice for minimum cleaning. Relamp 
by removing only 1 panel. Panels are 
detached and washed in 2 minutes. 


start a new era of eye comfort—write 
today on your letterhead for folder 
905-K and Gratelite layout guide. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


*U. S. & Can. Pats. Pend. 
Trademark Registered 
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EVENTS 





“Reunion of Architecture & Engineering,” Smith. 
sonian Institution’s traveling exhibit, itinerary: 
May 5-26, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kan.; June 9-30, Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha: 
Sept. 1-22, Museum of Cranbrook Academy of 
Art, Bloomfield Hills, Mich.; Oct. 5-26, Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H.; Nov. 9-30, Cor. 
nell College of Architecture, Ithaca, N. Y.; Jon, 
1-31, Institute of History & Art, Albany, N, Y, 


Honor Awards—To be eligible, all entries for AIA 
National Honor Awards must be shipped before 
May 28. 


National Association of Building Owners & Man- 
agers’ 46th annual convention June 7-11 at 
Pittsburgh. 


Boston Art Festival for 1953 presents paintings 
and sculpture by leading New England artists, 
will continue for eight full days and evenings 
June 7-14 at the Public Garden. Festival office: 
250 Boylston St., Boston. 


National Store Modernization, Building & Mainte- 
nance Show, Madison Square Garden, N. Y., June 
9-12. Includes exhibition of designs for retail 
stores, retail store warehouses and shopping cen- 
ters completed since 1948, new or remodeled, and 
for committed projects still on the boards. For 
details and exhibition entry forms write Store 
Modernization Institute, 20 E. 55th St. New 
York 22. 


British Architects’ Conference, Canterbury and 
Folkestone, June 10-13. ATA visitors welcome. 
Write C. D. Spragg, RIBA, Sec’y, 66 Portland 
Pl., London W. 1. 


Forest Products Research Society's 7th annual meet- 
ing June 15-17, Memphis, Tenn. 


AIA Board of Directors’ annual meeting, June 
15-19, Olympic Hotel, Seattle. 


American Institute of Architects’ annual convention 
June 16-19, Olympic Hotel, Seattle. 


American Society for Testing Materials’ annual 
meeting June 21-25, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At 
lantic City. 


Competition—In connection with the fourth Cen- 
tenary of the city of Sao Paulo, next winter, 20 
international exhibition of architecture will be 
held at the Sao Paulo Museum of Modern Art. 
Open to architects of all nationalities, and to 
officially recognized schools. Awards in 11 caté 
gories, with a special prize to a young (under 35) 
architect, and to a school. Submissions no later 
than July 15. For information, address: II Biennal 
do Museu de Arte Moderno de Sao Paulo, Rua ‘ 
de Abril 230, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


City and Regional Planning course, conducted by 
MIT’s School of Architecture and Planning, Avg- 
24-Sept. 4, offers intensive review of administr®- 
tive and technical aspects of urban and regional 
development to men and women in the fields of 
building, investment and industry, as well as 
practicing professionals. Tuition for two-week 
program, $100; enrollment limited, early applic 
tion advised. For details, application blank. 
write: Office of the Summer Session, Room 3-10, 
MIT, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


National Electric Industries’ Show at the 69th Regt 
ment Armory, New York, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 
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School Builders... 


SOLVE UNUSUAL DESIGN PROBLEMS 


| ~ _ it~ (fi =: JUNIOR 
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| ~ 

june 

tion | Today’s architects, builders and beams and cantilevered beyond the RESISTANT, SHRINK PROOF, 
contractors are well aware of the outside wall to support not only the FIREPROOF, VERMIN PROOF, 

sail many unusual design problems in roof, but also an attractive perma- and have the LOWEST DEFLEC- 

At modern school building construc- nent sun shield over classroom TION FACTOR OF ANY STRUC- 
tion. The design must be functional, § window walls. TURAL SECTION OF EQUIVA- 
permanent and safe—as well as This is only one of the many un- LENT WEIGHT. 

Cen- attractive and low in overall cost. usual design problems which J&L Why not write today for our new 

: ~~ The versatility and adaptability Junior Beams can solve for you. booklet covering J&L Junior Beams 

Art of J&L Junior Beams will go far You'll be interested in these other and Channels? It shows how Junior 

d to toward meeting these demands. important features offered by J&L _—_‘ Beams are used as floor joists and 

cata They cost less to buy and less to ‘Junior Beams. They are EASY TO __ roof purlins, with loading and spac- 

pes: erect. Lightweight Junior Beams INSTALL, RIGID, VIBRATION ing tables for various spans, 






may be easily raised, placed and 

Put | bolted into position with a mini- 
mum of labor and manpower. As 

in the above illustration, J&L Junior 


ed by Beams can be notched over lintel 
, Aug: 
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ennal | see our in 
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J RL Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


491 Gateway Center 
or write for copy iil 





Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Please send me a copy of the booklet covering 









gional J&L Junior Beams and Channels. 
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In February, Forum called together for time i 
: its “Urban Traffic Forum” 43 representa. have | 
tives of all the groups closely interested jn anewe 
the problems of traffic congestion and re. jority 
» ported their joint recommendations. This has b 
Fire report took the form of 13 answers to the may h 
‘ question: “How can big cities save their panes 
/3 ‘ downtown districts from strangling in proble 
L Underwriters’ their own congestion ?” (AF. Feb, °53. p. dy 
: 110.) peel 
Be i more, 
i Following are excerpts from the many federa 
i letters prompted by the article and by th versiti 
Lahoratory thousands of reprints which have been —toe 
i ordered and widely distributed. best a 
rr A Other letters appear on p. 88.—Ed. ein 
pprova ... MEN OF ABILITY 
| Sirs: Sirs: 
1 | I congratulate you for assembling a com- I co 
| mittee of such men of ability and varied ex. sentati 
perience and for preparing such a complete Five h 
report... distrib 
I have found it so interesting that I have | [6 PI 
| reread it several times. } —resear 
We are making a planning and redevelop- o - 
| | ment study of Johnstown, and we have found jones tl 
ie \ In recent tests conducted by | the many problems discussed applicable to 
the Fire Underwriter? Labora- | our own. We feel that the many answers 
tory of Chicago, the “Stile- shown in the report will be of great value to 
maker” met the rigid require- | us in our final determinations. 
ments for class B, C, D and E | I have had several copies of the report made ree Fl 
Doors. Its 56” throw bolt is and have presented them to the members of i. 
) designed to keep doors safely | our local Parking Authority and the Mayor's Con; 
shut even through fire may | Trafic Advisory Committee. . . . A be 
! buckle or expand them... thus | H. Lee Witson, city engineer in the 
the need for special length City of Johnstown, Pa. Bhs va 
) throw bolts is eliminated . . . encineetetyneation® | ai te 
saving money and time. arenitecs”  gooulat ail Cn | S} 
“Stilemaker” locks and en te Hino Sat Beate” ... Timely and to the point. . . . Fy 
latches have a number of spe- go WO eioase oF Eric G. Hoyer, mayo! Sp 
cial features that appeal to Minneapolis, Minn. 
architects and builders. Let BI 
your Russwin Distributor dem- ..» FOR SMALL CITIES, TOO ae 
onstrate their advantages. ® Sirs: Sirs: 
Russell & Erwin Division, The ... Most interesting and timely. While the Ther 
Panera Hardware Corp., SS cities most interested by the majority of the gestion 
New Britain, Conn. | points stressed will necessarily be the larger | for _ 
Gtlemaker; ones, we of the smaller cities have similar partin 
| problems. . . . ere 
D. C. Wescue, city engine’ and 3) 
2 The , reure Ahead” Lock for | Vanhattan, Kan. motor 
H Years Ahead” Building overcor 
. |... MORE RESEARCH 
| Be SURE to satisfy . . . specify RUSSWIN throughout | - 
; Sirs: 
| Rounds of applause for Urban Traffic For 
| um. The panel reflects the “Who’s Who” in — 
| the field. The conclusions are the best y@ 4 
espoused. al 
In 1929 Le Corbusier said “The academi Lae 
man is one who accepts forms, methods and > ng 
concepts because they exist and doesn't ask ; ne 
! . why.” The past generation or two has been mated 
| ‘ overburdened with academic men and the 
t 54 THE MAGAZINE OF BUILDING} ARCHIN 
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time is ripe to ask “Why?” and “How?” You 
have posed the question and given the best 
answers available. Unfortunately in the ma- 
jority of cases to date our general approach 
has been to paint the board even though it 
may be infested with termites in an effort to 
canceel the real source of the trouble. The 
problem is real and it is upon us manifold. 

To safeguard future generations from the 
pitfalls we now face, more research, much 
more, in addition to that by city, state and 





federal bodies should be encouraged—by uni- 
versities and private foundations particularly 
—to evaluate and anticipate the problems as 
best as can be done at this time and avoid 
the stupid blunders of the past. 

Joun Rex, architect 


Los Angeles 


Sirs: 

I commend you on the very excellent pre- 
sentation of the Urban Traffic Forum. 
Five hundred copies of the reprint are being 
distributed to members of our association who 
are professionally engaged in governmental 
research. This material will be most helpful 
to them in their work on urban traffic prob- 
lems throughout the country. 

Louis D. Brown, executive secretary 


Governmental Research Association, Inc. 
Vew York 


»»» FOR EDUCATION 
Sirs: 

A basic need is the education of key people 
in the community. For this reason we would 
like very much to buy 200 copies for distribu- 
tion locally. 

SHERMAN P, VoorHEES, executive director 
Future Springfield, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


++» BIGGEST BOTTLENECK 


ITs: 


i? 2) 


There are three causes of our traffic con- 
gestion? 1) failure to provide more facilities 
for motor vehicles in the form of arterials and 
parking facilities, 2) failure of the mass trans- 
portation systems to attract more passengers, 
and 3) inherent selfishness in the drivers of 
motor vehicles. The biggest bottleneck in 
overcoming these factors is lack of funds... . 

W. E. Parker 
City engineer 
Seattle, Wash. 


‘+. ONLY BY REGIONAL PLANNING 
Sirs: 
This excellent article should start the pro- 
fession considering this very serious problem. 
One point I felt was not satisfactorily pre- 
sented was fixing responsibility for the cause 
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On the world’s safest, 


fastest super-liner... 

























« more than 
400 
Russwin Type 
“400” | 
Door Closers 


In keeping with the ultra-modern interiors = 


of the U.S.S. United States are the ultra- 
modern Russwin Door Closers. 


Exterior and fire doors on the 
luxurious U.S.S. United States 
are equipped with Russwin 
Automatic Door Closers. On 
every fire door is one of the 
extremely powerful, stream- 
lined semi-concealed Russwin 
“400” closers. Structurally, 
this closer has no equal for 
strength, yet it is so compactly 
designed that it projects only 
1%" from the door face. 
Exterior doors have Russwin 
all bronze, surface-type door 
closers. 


Russwin has been a leading 
supplier of marine (joiner) 
hardware for more than half 
a century. Its marine products 
are on all types of Navy and 
Maritime ships as well as ships 
of “private interests”. There is 
no tougher “proving ground” 


SINCE 1839 for quality of craftsmanship 


Usswl 


DISTINCTIVE HARDWARE 





® 
Russell & Erwin Division. The 
American Hardware Corp., 
New Britain, Conn. 


“Proving the Economy of Quality” 


and materials than sea duty. - 








Be SURE to satisfy . . . specify RUSSWIN throughout 


Bi - “ 





Door Stops ond Holders Gravity Pivot Hinges 
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CBS-TV’'S TELEVISION CITY IN HOLLYWOOD is the last word in 
television studios. Planning for the future, architects Pereira 
and Luckman created a 375,000 sq. ft. expansible structure— 
eventually to cover two and a half million square feet. Only 
the wall on the property line is permanent; in every other 
direction the building can expand. Air Conditioning Contrac- 
tor: Kilpatrick & Co., Alhambra, Calif. General Contractor: 
William Simpson Construction Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Climate Engineers to Industry, 
Business and the Home 


A34 





Cool air is brought right where it’s needed most at CBS-TV’s new 
Television City in Hollywood. Special air conditioning ducts, capable 
of being raised and lowered, and moved sideways around a 10 foot 
radius, are designed to spot-cooi any part of this vast studio quietly 
and efficiently. The huge quantities of chilled water used for cooling 
the air are supplied by two Worthington 335-ton centrifugal refrig- 
eration systems. 

Television City’s rigorous air-conditioning demands stem directly 
from the intensive heat thrown off by 3,000,000 watts of lighting— 
enough power to heat the electric irons in 3,000 homes. It was the 
ingenuity of the architects and building engineers, coupled with the 
recommendations of Worthington specialists, that provided the 
practical solution. 

For over half a century, Worthington-engineered air conditioning 
installations have been serving business and industry. Today, the 
complete Worthington line is ready to meet any assignment, large 
or small. Remember, a Worthington system is all Worthington-made, 
not just Worthington-assembled. In addition to getting a perfectly 
balanced system, users benefit by Worthington’s complete unit re- 
sponsibility. So when you think of air conditior.ing—think of 
Worthington. Contact your nearest Worthington district office, or 
write to Worthington Corporation, Air Conditioning and Refrigera- 
tion Division, Harrison, New Jersey. 


WORTHINGTON 
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... the finest 


STVUCTUVES 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 





Vest one BUILDING 


Washington, D. C. 


ARCHITECT: 
RAYMOND —*28 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: 
Consolidated 











FOUNDATIONS ~~ 7 




















THE SCOPE OF RAYMOND’S 
ACTIVITIES—Soil Investigations... ee. RAY MON D 
Foundation Construction ... Harbor 


eee ~=CONCRETE PILE CO. 
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and Waterfront Improvements ...Pre- 

















a ; , 140 Cedar Street ¢ New York 6,N. Y. 
stressed Concrete Construction... 
| ’ . } th Offices in the Principal Cities Inited States 
Cement-mortar In-place Lining of meen Cees Sa he Pe ee 
; ’ , and Central and South America 
Water, Oil and Gas Pipelines. 
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Here's important news for 
insurance underwriters; build- 
ing owners; safety, maintenance and 
planning engineers. 


Now, with new—more efh- 
cient ‘‘Automatic’’ S PRAY Sprinklers, it is possible 
to obtain substantially improved fire protection at no 
extra cost. Leading insurance organizations consider them 
superior to conventional approved sprinklers. They are sug- 
gested for use on all new construction, and can easily be inter- 
changed with obsolete devices on old style systems without 
expensive piping rearrangement. 


In short, absolute fire safety 
with “Automatic” SPRAY Sprinklers is worth far more 


than it costs. It’s a long-lasting value that knows no measure. 


Better get the facts on 
**Automatic’”’ SPRAY Sprinklers, the most important advance- 
ment of the century in the science of fire protection. Fill out 
and mail the coupon below for illustrative literature. 
Widenaue “AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
J DEPT. F Youngstown |, Ohio 


1 SEND US BULLETIN 69. 
’ \ "AUTOMATIC" SPRAY SPRINKLERS. 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA hoes lence a OE, RE 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO ee ed oe 
Offices in principal cities of city .- ZONE ...... 
North and South America i STATE = 
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and cure of downtown congestion. I am ¢op. 
vinced that this problem can be solved only 
by regional planning. What has happened jn 
suburban areas and nearby cities has had q 
direct effect on the metropolitan areas. For 
example: difficulty driving to suburban rail. 
road stations and parking nearby has ep. 
couraged people to take their cars into the 
center of the cities. 

In too many cases state highways are built 
with little consideration of what happens to 
the traffic when it reaches the city center, 

More study should be given to multiuse of 
streets and parking areas. Many streets are 
overcrowded for two hours morning and eye. 
ning and all but deserted the rest of the time, 
Perhaps this is an unforeseen result of pres. 
ent-day zoning, which encourages buildings 
for similar purposes to be erected close to. 
gether. Could not expressways be planned for 
use by industrial workers from 6 to 8 a.M., by 
office workers from 8 to 9 a.m. and by shop. 
pers afterward? Why are the same highways 
which are jammed on week ends almost empty 
during the week, while streets which are heavy. 
ily used during the week are almost deserted 
on week ends? 

Many of our largest public and private 
parking areas are used only 40 hours a week 
or even less. This does not make good sense 
to me. A publicly subsidized parking area 
away from the business district has been pro. 
posed for the use of Lyric Theater patrons 
here in Baltimore. This garage will probably 
be little used except in the evenings. The 
large parking areas at our Baltimore Stadium 
are empty except evenings and week ends. 
Perhaps our new municipal stadia, auditoria, 
theaters, etc., should be built near the heart 
of the cities where their parking areas could 
be used during the week by office workers. 

James H. STEPHENSON, architect 
Baltimore, Md. 


. +» A REAL SERVICE 
Sirs: 

I am delighted with the Urban Traffic Forum 
report, which arrived at a very opportune 
time, as our city is considering setting up 4 
parking authority. You have done a real ser’ 
ice to all municipalities faced with these stag 
gering and interrelated problems. 

Rosert FE. WILtis, ™4)° 
Decatur, Ill. 
Sirs: 
. Most comprehensive. . . . 
C. N. Bettamy, city enginee’ 
Big Spring, Tex. 


.»» LUXURY PARKING 
Sirs: 

Forum’s clear and concise analysis could be 
“the book” in prescribing treatment for trafic 
ills in municipalities. . . . 

continued on P o 
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_.. with OPPOSED - 
BLADE DAMPERS 














LATEST AND FINEST PRODUCT OF TITUS ENGI- 
NEERING. It stands out... by any comparison 


in its beauty, rugged design... superior diffusion 
performance. 


BORDER ...11;” beveled edge. ° 


LOUVERS .. . Streamlined. Smooth as glass. Solid 
section. 


LOUVER DEPTH 
tion. 


SCREW HOLES .. . Countersunk for No. 6 screws. 
Spaced 14” on center from outer edge of border. 


FINISH oo Gray lacquer primer as standard. Other 
finishes available at slight extra cost. 


GASKET ... 14” sponge rubber. 


ADJUSTMENT .. . Individual louver adjustment for 
front and center set of louvers. Opposed acting 
damper blades in rear are key operated. 


. . 34"’. Assures positive air deflec- 
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Series 277 combines 4-way directional grille 
with opposed blade damper. This provides 
both maximum directional control and posi- 
tive volume control. Opposed blade dampers 
supply uniform distribution of air over 
entire grille face. 


WHICH INFORMATION IS DESIRED 


TYPE OF GRILLE OW 
CHEC LD Perforated metal and 


1 Air conditioning outlets ornamental grilles 
oO Return air grilles and (0 Door v entilators 
registers CO Special made-to-order grilles 


CORP., WATERLOO, jOWA 


(0 Volume controllers 


TITUS MANUFACTURING ( 
RUSH information on Series 277. 
Send complete New 1953 catalog. 


() Send literature on above checked items. 


——— 
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If so, please tell us 
at your earliest convenience 
so that you may continue 


to receive copies 





without delay. 


To expedite the change 
kindly send the old address. 





as well as the new to: 


architectural forum 


540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago I], Ill. 
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As is brought out in your publication, a 
balance between long-term and _ short-term 
parking facilities is highly desirable, and at 
the same time, an objective most difficult to 
achieve to the satisfaction of all parties at 
interest. One thing that seems certain, how- 
ever, is that to establish all-day parking facil- 
ities merely for the personal convenience of 
those who have other means of transportation 
available is to provide a luxury that is not to 
the best interests of either the citizen or the 
city. To do this in fact adds to the congestion 
that it seeks to eliminate... . 

The lure of brand-new developments on the 
fringes of the city must be met by reasonably 
comparable attractiveness in the older areas. 

Epwin F. Koester, chairman 
Wilmington Parking Authority 
Chief engineer, Street & Sewer Dept. 
Wilmington, Del. 


. »» LIMITED CITY SIZE 
Sirs: 

I was pleasantly surprised at the compre- 
hensive coverage of the subject. It is well 
balanced. ... 

One thought which has often been stated 
by city planners, but which was not mentioned 
in the article is that we will never be able to 
keep ahead of central congestion, unless we 
can limit the size of cities. Even decentralized 
growth increases central congestion. The ulti- 
mate limit of congestion in a central city can 
never be determined until there is an ultimate 
limit in the population of the city. I recognize 
that as a fantasy in America, but so were some 
of the other ideas expressed. 

H. W. STeveNs 
Director of planning 
City of Raleigh, N. C. 


.»» UNSELFISHNESS AND COURAGE 
Sirs: 

Obviously two major considerations in the 
over-all traffic problem are making better use 
of our existing streets and parking facilities 
and exploiting to a greater degree mass trans- 
portation. In the latter phase of the problem, 
Los Angeles has a more difficult situation than 
most other cities because it experienced its 
greatest growth and suburban expansion when 
the idea of personal motor transportation was 
coming to full flower. Several abortive efforts 
have been made to come to grips with the 
rapid transit problem and currently one group 
is working on a proposed monorail project. 
But the chief difficulty has been to arouse the 
interest and at the same time to harmonize 
the conflicting views of the cities that surround 
Los Angeles. 

Your Traffic Forum’s suggestions for sepa- 
rating car and truck traffic in time and space 
appear to have general application and merit 
particular consideration since the indicated 
goals should be obtainable in a reasonable 
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Call the Office 


Nearest You for 
MUU MCT LIS 
Aluminum Service 

to Architects 


Akron 8, Ohio, 105 State Building, Hemlock 4178 

Allentown, Pennsylvania, 546 Hamilton St., 5-4442 

Atlanta 3, Georgia, 1261 Spring Street, N.W., Emerson 2731 
Baltimore 18, Maryland, Federal Land Bank Building, Hopkins 9800 
Battle Creek, Michigan, 614 Security National Bank Bidg., 3-4416 
Birmingham 3, Alabama. 1120 Brown-Marx Building, 4-6884 
Boston 16, Massachusetts, 442 Park Square Building, Liberty 2-063 
Buffalo 3, New York, 1116 Rand Building, Washington 2606 
Camden 2, New Jersey, 5th & Cooper Sts., Woodlawn 4-9505 
Charlotte 2, North Carolina, Suite 102, 205 So. Church Street, 6-165 
Chicago 11, Illinois, 1000 Wrigley Building, Whitehall 4-2200 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 1120 Enquirer Bidg., Parkway 7420 

Cleveland 15, Ohio, 1146 Hanna Building, Cherry 1-7214 
Columbus 12, Ohio, 1384 GrandviewAvenue, Room 225, Kingswood 644 
Dallas 4, Texas, 3200 Maple Ave., Sterling 5186 

Dayton 2, Ohio, 305 Eleven W. Monument Building, Hemlock 6344 
Denver 2, Colorado, 639 Continental Oil Building, Main 8641 

Des Moines 9, lowa, 316 Des Moines Building, 8-1906 

Detroit 2, Michigan, 1212 Fisher Building, Trinity 1-8800 

Erie, Pennsy.vania, 1022 G. Daniel Baldwin Building, 2-2301 
Evansville 8, Indiana, 100 North Main Street, 2-3231 

Fresno, California, 444 Blackstone Avenue, 6-2532 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan, Beverly and Porter Streets, 3-0156 
Hartford, Connecticut, 919 Albany Avenue, 6-5078 

Houston 4, Texas, Prudential Insurance Co. Bidg., Justin 1589 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 1803 North Meridian Street, Hickory 7527 
Kansas City 2, Missouri, 297 Plaza Theatre Building, Jefferson 35% 
Little Rock, Arkansas, 319 Commercial National Bank Building, 4-442? 
Los Angeles 5, California, 601 South Ardmore, Dunkirk 8-7135 
Louisville 1, Kentucky, 2500 South Third Street, Calhoun 4731 
Miami, Florida, 920 Ingraham Bldg., 9-2792 

Midland, Texas, 305 Central Bidg., 2-9290 

Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin, 1412 Majestic Building, Marquette 8-105) 
Mi polis 3, M ta, 202 Wesley Temple Building, Filmore 4! 
Nashville 3, Tennessee, 1905 West End Avenue, 42-5694 

New Orleans 12, La. 507 International Trade Mart Bidg., Raymond 48 
New York 17, New York, 19 East 47th Street, Eldorado 5-7700 
Omaha 2, Nebraska, 603 Redick Tower, Jackson 0614 

Peoria 2, Iinois, 807 Citizens Building, 4-9241 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, (Camden), Lombard 3-8200 

Phoenix, Arizona, 3500 W. Van Buren, Applegate 8-3551 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania, 3210 Grant Building, Atlanta 1-3445 
Portiand 9, Oregon, 935 N.W. 12th Avenue, Room 213, Atwater gat 
Richmond 19, Virginia, Fifth & Cary Streets, 7-2941 

Rochester 4, New York, 512 Temple Building, Hamilton 6250 
Saginaw Michigan, 702 Second National Bank Building, 5-2136 
Sali Lake City 1, Utah, 22 South Main, 5-4236 

St. Louis 8, Missouri, 4144 Lindell Boulevard, Franklin 2000 

San Diego 1, California, 338 Land Title Building, Main 8-1546 

San Francisco 3, California, 1226 Folsom Street, Klondike 2-3708 
Seattle 9, Washington, 1844 Westlake Avenue North, Alder 6556 








South Bend, Indiana, 306 S. Notre Dame Avenue, 2-6673 
Spokane 10, Washington, 309 Empire State Building, Riverside 
Syracuse 2, New York, 420 University Building, 2-6848 

Tampa 2, Florida, 523 Stovall's Professional Building, 2-7288 
Toledo 2, Ohio, 1220 Madison Avenue, Room 219, Garfield 2286 
Tulsa 14, Oklahoma, 214 Boulder Building, 5-1400 

Washington 6, D.C., 503 World Center Building, National 5336 
Wichita 2, Kansas, 304 Wheeler-Kelly-Hagny Building, 4-5976 
York, Pa., Room 302, 25 N. Duke Street, 6664 

Youngstown 12, Ohio, 5621 Market Street, 2-1913 
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Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
Office Building, 

Kansas City, Kansas 
Architect: 

John D. Maultsby 


General Contractor: 
St. Patti Construction Co. 


Mechanical Contractor: 
Carrier Corporation 











ANOTHER 
KNO-DRAFT BUILDING 





MORE AND MORE smart, modern buildings are being 
equipped with Kno-Draft Adjustable Air Diffusers. The 
advantages are many— 

BEAUTY: Whether left in their natural aluminum finish 
or painted to match the ceiling, Kno-Draft Adjustable 2. e 
Air Diffusers harmonize with any architectural or 
decorative style. 

EFFICIENCY: With Kno-Draft Adjustable Air 
Diffusers, you can set and maintain the exact vol- 
ume and flow pattern of the air—warm or cool— 
needed to assure the comfort of uniform tempera- 
ture without drafts throughout the condition- 
ed area. 





SIMPLICITY: The post-installation adjustability 
feature of Kno-Draft Air Diffusers means less “engi- 


n0-drait: 


neering” for you. It also assures flexibility to meet pos- adjustable air diffusers 
sible future layout changes. CONNOR ENGINEERING CORPORATION 

COMPLETENESS: There is a complete line of Kno- Dept. 8-62, Runtbary, Connective 
Draft Adjustable Air Diffusers—types and sizes to meet Please send me the new edition of the Kno-Draft 

; : ; ahacdi Data Book—without obligation, of course. 

all engineering and architectural requirements. 

You should have on file the new edition of the Kno- Risin: crap csap aniston ilies teks salient ae ata ee oo ececeeeesccseesooses 
Draft Data Book—complete up-to-date specifications, en- eer TF 


gineering and installation data on Kno-Draft Adjustable 


s aa 7 : ne OT eM 
Air Diffusers. Free on request. Mail the coupon or write 

for your copy to: Connor Engineering Corporation, en 
Danbury, Connecticut. i a ee Zone........... Eee 
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HOLCOMB & HOKE 





Make every room more usable, flex- 
ible, completely efficient—at far less 
cost! Use FoLpoor—the famous fab- 
ric-covered folding door that puts 
every inch of floor space to work! 


FOLD ooR 


THE SMARTEST THING IN DOORS 


FOLDOOR saves swing space over ordinary doors, saves stack space over 
other folding doors—and every cubic foot you gain, cuts construction costs! 

FoOLpOooR serves as ‘both door closures and movable walls. It divides the 
space to suit the need—makes a large room into smaller ones—provides pri- 
vacy for small groups, spaciousness for large ones. The many Fo.Lpoor fabric 
colors harmonize with any interior, lend dignity to all surroundings. 
3 Include FoLpoor in all your building plans. You’ll find the right size and 
type to fit your specifications. For further information, see Sweet’s Catalog 
or write to Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co., Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 


: ag aass 2 ee: mis hee ee eae ¢ Sar Ss ee 


ONLY FOLDOOR GIVES YOU ALL THESE... 


%& Rugged steel frame, welded rods and rigid hinge-plates 












¥% Vinyl plastic coverings, easy to clean 

%& Multi-V design—with centerline support—requires less stack space 

%* Attractive cornice at no extra cost 

¥% Curved, soundproof, switch-type and mechanically-operated models available 


¥%& Backed by 56 years of engineering and manufacturing experience 


5 Sandie, Rigi Srngh a ttiiek ae Ary 
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period of time if the proper civic drive is sup. 
plied. The latter calls for selfless and coura. 
geous businessmen, public officials and civic 
leaders. 

K. WesLey SmiTH, editorial page editor 

Los Angeles Times 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


«s+ GUILTY 


Sirs: 

Believe it or not, we have parking problems 
in a small town too—and I am of the opinion 
that off-street parking will be the ultimate 
answer. 

Your article pointed to one of the main 
weaknesses here—the fact that merchants and 
others who work downtown park all day and 
leave no room for those who would come and 
shop. In fact, 1 am guilty of exactly the same 
practice myself! 

As the town grows, this practice must even- 
tually be abolished. 

May G. Horner, managing editor 
De Land Sun News 
De Land, Fla. 


»»» A HARSH SOLUTION 


Sirs: 

One of the chief objections to an under- 
ground garage below Boston Common is that 
the exits and entrances of this huge under- 
ground parking area would have to be on three 
extremely busy traffic highways. The mere 
thought of what would happen between 4:30 
and 6 o’clock in the afternoon when 10,00 
automobiles all try to get home for supper at 
the same time is an item few people, even 
those interested in the project, care to discuss 
for any length of time. The same problem 
arises when you try to park 10,000 automo 
biles in that area between 8:30 a.m. and 9:30 
A.M. when everybody is trying to get to his job. 

However, there does appear to be a solution. 
... In short, this is the idea: 

Fix a limit including the entire downtown 
shopping area and prohibit all parking all 
day and in some places during the night. Take 
all marginal properties either by eminent do- 
main or tax titles, demolish the buildings and 
provide publicly owned parking lots, spaced 
far enough apart around the perimeter of the 
business area to make sure that serious bottle- 
necks will be avoided. Provide each such 
parking area with a shuttle service by bus o 
coach which will connect these parking lots 
with the various downtown areas. This shut 
tle service would operate at five-minute inter 
vals with a nominal charge both for this ser 
ice and for the parking—25¢ or 35¢ per day: 

The idea behind all this is that no vehicles 
other than the shuttle cars can enter the dow? 
town shopping area at any time without 
special permission. It might be necessary © 
provide such special permission or licens, 
for a fee, to certain types of motor cars. This 
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Let’s operate on the 


rr 


“operating budget” 


How To CuT DOWN on annual operating 
expense — reduce maintenance costs...that’s 
the BIG problem facing hospital manage- 
ment boards everywhere. 


First step in any maintenance-saving pro- 
gram is to insist on “Quality-Approved” alu- 
minum windows for all new buildings and 
additions. In this way you automatically 
eliminate some of your annual maintenance 
expense right from the start. 


. 


Aluminum windows continue to save you 
important money year after year. They can- 
not rust or rot — they mever need painting, 
costly repairs or replacement. They always 





rms, Somer Vag 
cs Py « oe 


operate easily and will remain beautiful for 
the life of the building. 


“Quality-Approved” aluminum windows are 
available through many manufacturers in 
sizes and styles (double-hung, casement, pro- 
jected and awning) to fit any design treat- 
ment. Only those that carry the “Quality- 
Approved” Seal have been tested by the 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory and approved 
for quality of materials, construction, strength 
of sections and minimum air infiltration. 


For a copy of our latest Window Specifica- 
tions Book and names of approved manufac- 
turers, see Sweet’s Architectural File 
(17a/ALU) or write to Dept. AF-5. 


Pictured above: Shriners Hospital, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Architects: Scott and Beecher Contractor: Olson Construction Compuny 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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FOR YOUR PROTECTION INSIST ON QUALITY-APPROVED ALUMINUM WINDOWS 
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PIPE REPAIR 
JOBS ADD UP TO 
JUST ONE THING... 

















PIPE 

FITTER 

MASON 

CARPENTER 0 

PLASTERER 

painter 
. +» Corrosion 
costs you 

> more than 

WROUGHT 
IRON 








' There’s nothing like a repair job to 


point up the false economy of in- 
stalling low-first-cost piping. Origi- 
nal installations are quickly made 
by pipe-fitters, but replacements 
call for hours of work by as many 
as five crafts, all carrying a high 
price tag. This: first failure may 
wipe out initial savings, a dozen 
times over. It all adds up to one 
thing . . . corrosion costs you 
more than wrought iron. 
Because the only true yardstick 
of economy is the cost per year of 
service, an increasing number of 
industries are calling upon the 
greater durability of Byers Wrought 
Iron pipe for corrosive services. 
Our booklet, The ABC’s of Wrought 
Iron, gives an interesting account 
the what, why, where of this durable 
material. Send for your copy. A. M. 
Byers Company, Clark Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 


Labor costs shown above are 
national averages according to 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 


WROUGHT IRON 
PIPE 





BYERS 
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would probably include emergency services; 
embracing utilities, medical service and police 
service; certain service trucks, cars and a 
limited number of other vehicles. They might 
be licensed on an annual or monthly basis to 
permit their entrance into the restricted areas. 
This may sound like a harsh solution, but 
there seems to be no other answer. As more 
parking meters are provided more cars come 
into the downtown area. As soon as an off- 
street parking garage is completed, it is im- 
mediately loaded up so that by 9:30 a.m. the 
“no vacancy” signs immediately appear. .. . 
S. S. EISENBERG, architect 

Boston, Mass. 


..» STORES AND BLIGHT 
Sirs: 

The Urban Traffic Forum most certainly 
handled a difficult problem ably. There is lit- 
tle to be added to its findings and conclusions. 

I think, however, that some attention might 
well be paid to the differences between subur- 
ban clothing, shoe, department stores and the 
like, and those centrally located. 

A suburban store does just what its name 
indicates. It serves a suburb. Therefore, it 
has a limited number of customers. It cannot 
carry a full line and its prices must be higher. 
It cannot put on sales, which its women cus- 
tomers dearly love, because its limited stock 
and higher prices make sales farcical insofar 
as savings to the purchaser are concerned. 

Therefore, too much decentralization in- 
creases the cost of living in the city where it 
occurs. It also spreads the “blight.” 

Epwarp M. Poo ey, editor 
Herald-Post 
El Paso, Tex. 


..» MULTIPLIED HEADACHES 
Sirs: 

...L heard a tough-minded businessman in 
Spokane squelch the argument against muni- 
cipal participation by saying: “I am no social- 
ist but the city must own or control a large 
amount of parking space for the same reason 
it must possess its streets—to insure perma- 
nent public use.” 

The problem is to establish the proper pro- 
portions. In small and relatively new cities 
such as ours, we do not have some of the prob- 
lems encountered in older and very large 
cities but we do not have effective mass trans- 
portation and for that reason our headaches 
are multiplied by the fact that practically 
every worker drives his own car. When em- 
ployers offer free bus rides, they are refused. 
We have succumbed to the fact that the mod- 
ern American likes his automobile like the 
cowboy loves his horse, so we multiply park- 
ing calculations accordingly. 

W. M. TueMan, editor 
Eugene Register-Guard 
Eugene, Ore. 
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CABOT’S CLEAR 


CEMENT SILICONE 


WATERPROOFING 


Light Colored 
Masonry 

Cabot’s Clear Cement Silicone W aterproo}- 
ing seals all the pores and voids in ahove 
grade masonry —keeps water out! It pre- 
vents staining of interior walls and protects 
your walls against the damage of freezing 
and thawing. 


@ For Red Brick 


Specify Cabot’s Clear Brick Waterproofing 
for red brick and dark colored masonry 
above grade. Keeps out moisture. Keeps 
surfaces clean prevents unsightly 
efflorescence. 


@ For Masonry Below Grade 


Specify Cabot’s Foundation Coating for all 
below grade masonry. Fills and seals pores 
with a black, biruminous, elastic coating 
that keeps cellars dry . . . prevents crumbling. 


@ Free Samples! 


Write today for full information. 


SAMUEL CABOT INC. 


531 Oliver Bldg. 
Boston 9, Mass. 
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PANKING new, these three Gateway 
S Buildings are part of an extensive 
pet sa i of Pittsburgh’s Golden 
Triangle. They feature every modern 
building improvement and have short 
span concrete floors that are reinforced 
with American Welded Wire Fabric. 
This reinforcement is_ prefabricated 
and therefore easier to install than 
other types. 

The American Concrete Institute 
Code allows American Welded Wire 
Fabric a working stress of 28,000 psi. 
in short span floors. (One way slabs of 
not more than 12-foot span, Sec. 306-b 
and 505-b, ACI Bldg. Code.) That's 


40% higher than ordinary reinforcing 


SKYUNE. The sheet 


span concrete 
floors in these modern office buildings are reinforced with 
American Welded Wire Fabric. This fabric is _prefabri- 
cated, distributes load stresses more evenly, and is easier 
to install than ordinary reinforcing materials, 





materials. It lets you build a strong 
floor with less steel—as much as 28% 
less for the same strength. 

American Welded Wire Fabric is less 
expensive to install, too. There is less 
material to handle and it comes in wide 
rolls that take very little storage space. 
To place it, you just unroll the fabric 
continuously across the beams. Two 
men can do the job easily. 

Welded Wire Fabric can also be used 

to strengthen concrete building col- 
sumns, walls, (Sec. 1112-1 ACI Bldg. 
Code), and irregular forms—it can be 
bent or shaped easily. Write to our 
nearest sales ofhce for complete infor- 
mation. 





AMERICAN WELDED WIRE FABRIC can be j in- 
stalled continuously from span to span. This 
assures T-beam action in the supporting 
beam and permits you to use continuous 
moment factors in design, 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO, PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA., SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


EVERY TYPE OF REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION NEEDS 


U-S°S AMERICAN WELDED WIRE. FABRIC 
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If You Demand 
Efficient Performance 


You'll Buy... 


NEW Belt Drive 
4000 to 

_ 65,000 CFM up 
> 10 4S.P. 


Direct Drive 
100 to 11,000 CFM 
up to 4.2 S.P. 


Patents 2526290, 2188741 / 


Thousands of industrial applications where 
safe, positive air changes are necessary are now 
within the range of economical power roof 
exhausters. 


You get performance because Gallaher Air- 
Vans are the only units with patented, built-in, 
scroll effect. Extensive Gallaher research has 
shown that without this feature efficiency 
against even normal static pressure is not 
possible. 


In the new belt driven Air-Vans up to 4” 
S.P. is developed. No other power roof ex- 
hauster can even approach this figure. 


These are not idle claims. Published Air-Van 
ratings are the result of recognized, physical 
tests of the entire unit by an independent 
laboratory. They are not calculations or inter- 
polations. 


To this add weatherproof design, safe 
fume removal, low silhouette, and many 
others. Ask a Gallaher representative 
or write to Department A-4 


Manufacturers of 
AIRVAN® AND AIR-MAX POWER ROOF EXHAUSTERS 


e684 2 
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.» +» FEWER BUT BETTER STREETS 


DN 


irs: 


... Most encouraging . . . . sheds consider- 
able light on the dilemma of urban centers. 

The difficulties unfortunately go beyond 
congestion in that they include the growing 
obsolescence of buildings. The suburban and 
regional centers with their more modern faci- 
lities offer conveniences with which the anti- 
quated structures in the congested hearts of 
the cities find it hard to compete. The con- 
sequent flight of business presents a crisis to 
American cities. Urban rehabilitation in large 
scale appears the only way to keep the heart 
alive. 

Two points about the article appear espe- 
cially significant: First, that architects, city 
planners, store owners, traffic engineers, 
garage operators and automobile manufac- 
turers attacked the problem jointly. Second, 
that the responsibility for facing and dealing 
with the problem was squarely placed on the 
mayor and the planning commission. Too 
many good plans are gathering dust on 
shelves. The financial difficulties and the prob- 
lems of authority may be too great to cope 
with on a local level and state and govern- 
ment aid may be necessary. In the rebuilding 
of urban centers certainly rests an opportunity 
for work and employment after defense pro- 
duction will taper off. 


For the building of modern downtown 
centers, sizable tracts of land are needed to 
achieve an integrated functioning of offices, 
stores, parking facilities, services and recrea- 
tion. Only by large-scale developments made 
accessible by common carriers and motor 
vehicles can the competition of suburban and 
regional centers be met. The urban center 
demands a distinct and different character 
from those on cheaper land, and good proto- 
types incorporating recent progress in plan- 
ning and architecture do not yet exist. 

Rockefeller Center is now a quarter of a 
century old; while it is still the most dis- 
tinguished accomplishment in American urban 
development with off-street loading facilities, 
parking garage, a pedestrian circulation sepa- 
rated from streets. and a diversified building 
space use, it is cut apart by a congested old- 
street plan. In tomorrow's centers fewer but 
better streets are needed combined with 
greater consideration for the comfort and 
safety of pedestrians. The large tracts of land 
needed for such downtown centers are hard 
to come by—land clearance would have to 
be the answer in most cities, though some 
might have the good fortune of Boston, where 
a 28-acre railroad yard in the heart of the 
Back Bay business district has just become 
available for development. 

Many visionary principles have been ac- 
cepted for the planning of new towns, the 
development of residential areas and_ the 
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ALABAMA 
Badham Insulation Co., Inc., Birmingham 
Stokes Interiors, Inc., Mobile 

ARIZONA 
Asbestos Engineering & Supply Co., 

Phoenix 
Hall Insulation & Tile Co., Tucson 

ARKANSAS 

National Builders’ Supply, Inc., 
Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA 
Coast Insulating Products, 

Los Angeles and San Diego 
Cramer Company, San Francisco and 
Fresno 

COLORADO 
Construction Specialties Co., Denver 

CONNECTICUT 
W. T. Roberts Construction Co., 

East Hartford 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Kane Acoustical Co., Washington 

GEORGIA 
Dumas and Searli, Inc., Atlanta 

ILLINOIS 
General Acoustics Co., Chicago 
Melvin R. Murdy, Moline 

INDIANA 
The Baldus Co., Inc., Fort Wayne 
E. F. Marburger & Son, Inc., Indianapolis 

IOWA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Sioux City 

KANSAS 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Wichita 

KENTUCKY 
Atlas Plaster & Supply Co., Louisville 

MASSACHUSETTS 

W. T.. Roberts Construction Co., 

Cambridge 

MINNESOTA 
Dale Tile Company, Minneapolis 

MISSISSIPPI 
Stokes Interiors, Inc., Jackson 

MISSOURI 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 

Kansas City 
Hamilton Company, Inc., St. Louis 

NEBRASKA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Omaha 

NEW JERSEY 
Kane Acoustical Co., Fairview 

NEW MEXICO 
Asbestos Engineering & Supply Co., 

Albuquerque 

NEW YORK 
Robert J. Harder, Inc., Lynbrook, L. |. 
Kane Acoustical Co., Inc., New York 
Davis-Fetch & Co., Inc., Buffalo, 

Rochester and Jamestown 
Davis Acoustical Corp., Albany 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Bost Building Equipment Co., Charlotte 

OKLAHOMA 
Harold C. Parker & Co., Inc., 

Oklahoma City 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Tulsa 

OHIO 

The Mid-West Acoustical & Supply Co., 
Cleveland, Akron, Columbus, Dayton, 
Springfield and Toledo 

OREGON 
Acoustics Northwest, Inc., Portiand 
R. L. Elfstrom Co., Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Jones Sound Conditioning, Inc., Ardmore 

TENNESSEE 
John Beretta Tile Co., Inc., Knoxville 
John A. Denie’s Sons Co., Memphis 
The Workman Co., Inc., Nashville 

TEXAS 
Blue Diamond Company, Dallas 
Otis Massey Co., Ltd., Houston 
Builder's Service Co., Fort Worth 

UTAH 
Utah Pioneer Corporation, Salt Lake City 

VIRGINIA 
Manson-Smith Co., Inc., Richmond 

WASHINGTON 
Elliott Bay Lumber Co., Seattle 

WISCONSIN 
Building Service, Inc., Milwaukee 

CANADA 
Albion Lumber & Millwork Co., Ltd., 

Vancouver, B. C. 
Hancock Lumber Limited, 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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An automatic load weigher starts quickly filled cars ahead of time 


Autotronic—WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Elevatoring handles the morning get-to-work 
rush with an “electronically alert’? Up-Peak program. It gets everyone up to 
work in the shortest possible time. It keeps main floor traffic moving smoothly. 
The Up-Peak program uses automatic ‘This Car Up” signals to direct lobby 
traffic. It dispatches cars in order of availability, rather than numerical sequence. 
Cars normally follow each other at timed intervals. However, if a car is quickly 
loaded, an automatic load weigher starts it ahead of time. Then, the next car 
follows the quickly loaded car at the normal time-interval. 


Cars waste no time in needless travel to the top terminal. They answer their 
highest call, then reverse automatically and return to the lobby. 


Autotronic—WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Elevatoring saves up to $7,000 a car, each 
year. It operates the cars automatically and as a coordinated group. It has 

6 automatic operating programs to handle a busy day’s traffic. It is suitable for 
large office buildings, hotels, and hospitals. Yet, it is adaptable to small ones. 
Ask any of our 266 offices about new or modernized installations. 

Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


BETTER 


ELEVATORIN G is THE BUSINES S Oo F orTris 
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More ENGINEERING 
More MATERIAL 
More EXPERIENCE 


MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 








STEEL BOILERS 


Kewanee Boilers could not have led their field 
continually for more than 80 years if they 

were not different. And that difference is the 
extra amount of engineering, material, 

labor and experience which goes into every 
Kewanee product. 


Hospitals of today require more from their 
heating systems. Exposed to winds from every 
direction . . . as is Saint Joseph's, Hazleton, 
Penna... the boiler room is called on continually 
for additional steam. 


Hospitals also must have high pressure steam for 
sterilizing, kitchen and laundry equipment. Both 
requirements can be met dependably and economi- 
cally with Kewanee Heavy Duty Boilers. 


KEWANEE-ROSS CORPORATION 


Division of American Radiotor & Standard Sonitory Corporotion 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


SAINT JOSEPH’S HOSPITAL 


Hazleton, Penna. 
GEO. E. YUNDT 
Architect and Engineer 


3 Kewanees, 125 Ibs wp 
installed by GEO. F. DELALLO 
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building of regional shopping centers for the 
motor age. Execution of imposing schemes ha: 
been made possible by the availability of open 
land in the outskirts of cities. The resulting 
syphoning off of business from the downtown 
districts has brought a crisis to the cities. The 
challange of this age is to find a solution for 
the urban centers. 

WaLTerR F. Bocner 

Professor of architecture 

Harvard University 


Cambridge, Mass. 


.»» HIGHER METER RATES 


Sirs: 

You have done a great public service by 
dissecting the problem raised by overcrowded 
streets in American cities. 

Your Traffic Forum contains wise guidance 
for small cities as well as the larger ones, 
Outstanding is your warning against building 
expressways designed to dump into the con- 
gested centers of our cities an even larger 
volume of traffic, unless coordinated means 
are also taken to cope with the increased flow 
when it arrives. 

I agree, too, that one of the best ways of 
forcing traffic off the streets into parking lots 
and garages is to boost meter fees and to close 
some streets to parking altogether. 

This newspaper is opposed to municipal 
operation of parking lots, and I have succeeded 
in having a conference called next week of 
appropriate city officials, leaders in the Cham. 
ber of Commerce, prominent lawyers and 
others, at which we plan to thresh this thing 
out. I shall quote from the ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum to show that private construction and 
operation is preferable. 

Epwarp L. PENLEY, editor 
Lewiston Daily Sun 
Lewiston, Me. 


..» UNANSWERED QUESTION 
Sirs: 

We feel that the most important question, 
“How can these solutions to the urban trafic 
problem be effected?” remains unanswered. 
For example. here in the State of Washington 
we are unable to establish any municipal 
agency to cope directly with the parking prob- 
lem by acquiring land for off-street parking 
purposes, due to the lack of state-enabling 
legislation. Even though the majority of busi- 
ness and civic community leaders have sup 
ported attempts to obtain such legislation 
during the last six years. certain groups have 
consistently defeated the measures proposed. 

There has been a trend toward decentraliza- 
tion of various agencies involved in functions 
impinging on the problem because each agency 
has tended to develop its own approach te 
the problem without proper consideration for 
the effect on the approach of other agencies 
to the problem. The recommendation in the 
report for coordinating the activities of the 


continued on p. 41 
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CONSULT 
YOUR STRAN-STEEL 


FRAMING DISTRIBUTOR 





ALABAMA: Birmingham Steel Buildings, 
inc., Birmingham. 


ALASKA: Steel Fabricators, Inc., Anchorage. 


ARIZONA: Young Steel Buildings, Inc., 
Tucson. 


CALIFORNIA: Kyle and Company, Fresno. 


COLORADO: Steel Structures of Colorado, 
Denver. 

FLORIDA: Steel Building Products, Inc., 
Pensacola; General Engineering & Machine 
Company, Inc., Tampa. 

GEORGIA: Steel Builders, Inc., Columbus; 
Savannah Iron and Wire Works, Savannah. 


{LUNOIS: Lauren Engineering Corporation, 
Chicago. 

INDIANA: Civilian Building & Supply, Inc., 
Ft. Wayne; Valley Supply Corp. of Logans- 
port. 

IOWA: Wickes Engineering & Construction 
Company, Des Moines. 


LOUISIANA: Dunham-Wilson Co., Inc., Baton 
Rouge; Metal Buildings Products Company, 
New Orleans. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Builders Iron Works; Some 
erville. 


MICHIGAN: LaSalle Supply Corporation, 
Detroit. 


MINNESOTA: Arrowhead Steel Distributors, 
Inc., Duluth; Steel Structures, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 


MISSOURI: Ladue Supply, Inc., Clayton. 


MONTANA: Montana Steel Buildings, Great 
Fails. 


NEBRASKA: Lincoln Steel Works, Lincoln. 


NEW YORK: Casazza Steel Buildings, Inc., 
Albany; Steel Frame Building Co., Buffalo; 
Syracuse Steel Buildings Corp., Syracuse. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Carolina Steel & Iron 


Co., Greensboro; Shull Building Products 
Co., Charlotte. 


OHIO: Argus Industries, Cincinnati; Artcraft 
Ornamental Iron Co., Columbus; Framing 
Systems, Inc., Cleveland. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Alton, Inc., McKeesport; 
Conyngham Sales Company, Hazelton; 


Philadelphia Welding & Framing Co., West 
Conshohocken. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: Todd Engineering & 
Supply Co., N. W., Charleston. 


TENNESSEE: Tucker Steel Corporation, Knox- 
ville; Harlan Steel Building & Supply Co., 


Nashville; John A. Denie’s Sons Co., 
Memphis. 


TEXAS: Blue Diamond Company, Dallas; 
General Supply Co., Inc., San Antonio; Buie 


Building Material Co., Houston; Pre-Fab 
Building Supply Corp., Beaumont. 


UTAH: U. S. Rock Wool Co., Salt Lake City. 


VIRGINIA: J. K. Parker, Inc., London 
Bridge; Arlington Light Steel Structures, Inc., 
Arlington. 

WASHINGTON: Dix Steel Building Co., 


Spokane; Leckenby Structural Steel Co., 
Seattle. 


WISCONSIN: Arnold Equipment Corporation, 
Milwaukee. 
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various agencies is especially pertinent at this 
time. ... 

In Seattle the mass transportation system, 
municipally owned, is considered one of the 
finest in the country. In spite of new track- 
less trolley equipment with fast schedules and 
reasonable rates, the number of mass trans- 
portation passengers has been steadily de- 
creasing since the end of the war. Consider- 
able agitation is being generated for the 
establishment of zone fares, a step which could 
reverse the current trend away from mass 
transportation by providing lower fares for 
short trips. The preliminary designs for free- 
way construction in this area contemplate 
the provision for mass-transit operation on 
freeways. Such operation should attract more 
patronage by providing express service with 
trolley-coach or bus equipment which would 
be equivalent to the express service provided 
by an expensive rapid-transit installation. 

We have eliminated parking during the 
peak traffic periods where vehicular volumes 
warranted such restriction. In a few loca- 
tions we have eliminated parking at all 
times. ... 

We are increasing parking-meter rates to 
10¢ per hr. This rate for curb space is ex- 
pected to increase the number of vehicles us- 
ing each space. It is designed to fit the price 
of curb parking more nearly to the cost of 
curb space. ... 

A revision of the building code would be 
required to permit a reduced cost per car 
space in the construction of new parking 
garages. Such a revision has been suggested 
by private interests and is to be studied 
shortly. ... 

E. E. LEwarcu 
Traffic engineer 


City of Seattle, Wash. 


.» « AN AMERICAN HABIT 
Sirs: 

Congratulations on a very difficult assign- 
ment of reporting on the Urban Traffic Forum 
in your February issue. You've certainly 
covered the subject in an excellent manner 
and there is a tremendous amount of food for 
thought on the part of anybody interested in 
this problem. 

Relative to the size of branch stores and 
the comparison of the presentation of mer- 
chandise between the suburban center and 
downtown, it is interesting to note that 
branches are getting larger. Some centers are 
being projected well over 1,000,000 sq. ft. 
with department store branches up to 400,000 
sq. ft. When you consider the fact that your 
price appeal can be limited to the upper 
three fifths, primarily the upper two fifths of 
the income groups, this gives a presentation 
that will be visited by average suburbanites 
a dozen times to the one time they go 


downtown. However, it is conceded that when 
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TRANSLUCENT FIBER GLASS PANELS 











alsynite is the ideal trans- 
lucent materia! for brilliant 
new effects. Shatterproof, 
featherlight. Can be sawed 
and nailed; installs like cor- 
rugated metal. Economical. 
Corrugated or flat in seven 
colors. See Sweet’s Catalog. 


alsynite is perfect for luminous ceilings, window 
walls, etc. Ideal indoors and out. 





alsynite replaces glass for many applications —can 
be used in many new ways. 


alsynite provides unlimited daylighting . . . sky- 
lights, side walls, etc. No framing needed. 


c----SO  - 


ALSYNITE COMPANY OF AMERICA ! 
Dept. AF-2, 4670 DeSote St., San Diego 9, Calif. | 
I’m interested in the new illustrated folder on l 
Alsynite, the miracle material for modern design. 
Please send me a copy without obligation. 


| 

I 
Name__ | 
Company ! 
Address I 
City__ DD cccsntnittiatgs 
J 


Piants in California and Ohio. 
Distributors in Principal Cities. 
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Architect Walter T. 
Anicka’s “ranch” house is 
ideal for small-lot, built- 
up urban areas. It is one of 
seven plans chosen by the 
1953 American Builder 
Ca Directory to pro- 
vide bode wi sak 
construction problems. 


Easily installed copper adds long ife 
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to this “typical” ranch house 


Today, the “one-floor” home is Ameri- 
ca’s most popular design. But no 
matter what design your clients or cus- 
tomers prefer, copper piping has defi- 
nite advantages, Its longer lengths, 
lighter weight and fewer fittings mean 
lower installation costs. Its rustproof 
quality means longer service life. 

The schematic drawing above shows 
the plumbing layout for a ranch-type 
house designed by Walter T. Anicka. 
Hot and cold water lines are Type “L” 
ANACONDA Copper Tubes. Easily 


joined fittings are solder type. For the 
soil, waste and vent lines, Type “M” 
ANACONDA Copper Tubes and solder 
type drainage fittings are used. Where 
code permits a 3-in. stack, it will fit into 
a 4-in. stud partition, saving space and 
construction costs. All other drainage 
lines and back venting are 1% in., 1% 
in. and 2 in. 

Submit your piping bids in copper. 
It’s easier to work with...often costs 
less to install. For highest quality, al- 
ways use ANACONDA Copper Tubes. 


Descriptive booklets on copper tubes 
for plumbing and heating lines are 
yours for the asking. Write: The 
American Brass Company, Waterbury 
20, Conn. In Canada: Anaconda Ameri- 


can Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 
5314 


ask your plumbing jobber for 
ANACONDA 


copper tubes 
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The right lightingware 
puts appeal in apparel 


Architects and builders of the 
Fair-Evergreen, Evergreen Park, 
Ill., faced two problems common 
to department stores the world 
over: 


1. How to make the store in- 
viting to customers? 


No 


. How to show merchandise 
at its sales-appealing best? 


The photo shows how various 
types of CORNING engineered 
lighting glassware helped solve 
these problems in a large area 
with average room conditions, in- 
cluding taupe carpeting with a 40 
to 50% reflection factor. The 
lighting plan is unobtrusive, but 
it has design and unity. It consists 
of 14-foot squares made up of 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
Corning, N. Y. 


Coming meant research tt Glass 


troffers 12” wide in continuous 
rows plus corner units 12” square. 


Alba-Lite panels afford 
comfortable, over-all lighting 


Inviting, over-all lighting effects 
are provided by Alba-Lite Pattern 
No. 66 bottom panels in the fluor- 
escent troffers. Illumination levels 
vary between 45 F.C. and 50 F.C. 
with no dark areas. 

Merchandise looks its best be- 
cause Alba-Lite transmits true 
color from the light source. Fix- 
ture efficiency is high, yet panel 
brightness is low. Smooth surface 
of the glass assures easy cleaning. 
And at no time can it warp, fade 
or discolor. 

















: § 7 oe 
Corner units are PYREX brand Lens- 
lites. Available round and square in — 
wide-angle and concentrating pat- — 
terns for controlling incandescent — 
lights. Exceptionally resistant toheat, — 
Intermediate units are Alba-Lite Pat- 
tern No. 66, Available flat or curved 
in three patterns, smooth, fluted and 
pebbled. Lengths 48”, 24”, 12”. 


Photo: Courtesy Grand Rapids Fur- 
niture Company 





installation: The Fair—Evergreen, — 
Evergreen Park, Illinois 


Architect: Holabird, Root & Burgee 


Lighting Design: Mr. |. Robert Palm, 
Professional Engineer for The Fair 
Department Stores 


Fixture Manufacturer: Solar Light 
Manufacturing Co. rae 
Electrical Contractor: Emerson-Com- _ 

stock Company, Inc. 


su al 


Lenslites direct light on columns 


Corner units are 12” square, wide- 
angle Pyrex brand Lenslites. 
These offset 100-watt incandes- 
cent light beams and direct them 
toward the columns. 

Wide-angle Lenslites may be 
used without offsetting the beam 
to give a soft over-all effect. Or 
you can use concentrating Lens- 
lites to spotlight merchandise. 

This merely gives.you an idea 
of the modern, efficient light 
transmission and architectural de- 
sign flexibility that CORNING en- 
gineered lighting glassware can 
give you. To get the complete 
story, send for Bulletin LS-32 and 
the photometric data sheets. Write 
or mail the coupon for this in- 
formation. 











| CORNING GLASS WORKS, Dept. AF-5, Corning, N. Y. 

| Please send me your Catalog LS-32, “CORNING Brand Glassware for Fluorescent 
| Lighting.” 

Name... OO 
1 Firm. 

. Address.... 

| City Zone State 
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TIME 
PROVEN 
DOORS 






For Schools, Hospitals, 
Hotels, Institutions, Offices, 
Public Buildings and 

+e £ Better Homes — 


ne oe a ei 


ve 
BE 


“aut 


souip core... Best under every condition ! 


Cuttow-Built ror vou: 





You can specify HARD- 
WOOD Doors with full 
confidence that they will 
meet your specifications 
because each is custom- 
made for your job. 





RIVERBANK 


Sound Suaulliting Doors 


Stop noise from pene- 
trating — insure privacy. 
The practical doorway 
closure for private offices, 
music, radio and TV stu- 
dios; hospitals, schools 
and institutions. 


OFFICES IN 
NEW YORK © BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


When your plans call for doors that will withstand 
hard usage and severe abuse — you’ll surely 

want to specify HARDWOOD solid core Doors. 
With them you get so many features not found in 
ordinary doors of lighter core construction — 

and, they’re yours for so very little additional cost. 
HARDWOOD solid core construction gives you 
sturdier, longer-life doors that will withstand hard 
bumps and kicks without veneer “hole-thru” 

that results in costly replacements: it provides 
better room acoustics with more doorway sound 
resistance — and, assures additional safety 

by as much as half an hour in event of flash fires. 
Time Proven HARDWOOD Doors are made 

in three distinct types of core construction and 
faced with thin, medium or thick veneers to meet 
every job requirement. Consult ARCHITECTURAL 
FILE }% or write for complete details. 


PRODUCTS oe <a 
CORPORATION 


bn 


HARDWOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION © NEENAH © WISCONSIN 
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they do go downtown, they will spend q 
great deal more per trip. 

You state that not more than 20 cars can 
park along a 200’ block. I have never seen g 
block that you could park a car every 20. 
If you do not have any bus loading or yp. 
loading spaces, you always have fire hydrants 
or some other device that prohibits parking 
cars bumper to bumper from right-of-way to 
right-of-way. 

In reference to Mr. Sawyer’s remark that 
it is an American habit to go to the center 
of the city to do shopping, and that it is stil] 
more desirable to shop downtown, I would 
like to say that it “was an American habit 
to go downtown.” Survey after survey hag’ 
shown that as many as 20% of the suburban. 
ites never go downtown for shopping. Fu 


ther, while we have not possibly found the 


complete and perfect answer to suburban in! 
tegrated shopping centers we have gone 
long way to provide a new and exciting em! 
vironment for retailing, which not only makes 
good merchandise available in some selem 
tion, but also once again makes it convenient 
for the consumer to reach this merchandis 

KENNETH C. WELCH, architec 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


..» DISPERSAL AND THE CITY CENTER 
Sirs: 

Your conclusions all strike me as techni- 
cally sound. The mass of information pre 
sented is very impressive. However, did you 
overlook the possibility of getting cars off the 
street at night by an all-night parking fee? 

And from a broad standpoint, how do you 
square all this effort to preserve big centers 
with the War Department's plea for dispersal? 
True, you mention the need to disperse certain 
lines of business; but shouldn’t there be more 
emphasis on this? If there is to be a big war, 
it will be an atomic war and dispersal may 
mean survival. 

J. W. Ramsey 
The Rock Island Argus 
Rock Island, Ill. 


Sirs: 
. . Congratulations on the very compre 
hensive treatment of the urban traffic prob 


lem. ... 
WituiaM R. B. FRoevic# 
Executive director 
Public Parking Authority 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sirs: 


. One of the most helpful articles 
cities all over the country that I have see, 
and I have seen many. 

Davin B. HEYLER 

The David B. Heyler ©. 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 
continued on p. 
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| FACE LIFTING RESULTS IN 
‘| 100% RENTAL OF 50 YEAR OLD BUILDING 





Sig Ee hy te, 











ER 
ain ne — 
echni: 
1 pre. An eight-story building over fifty years old, First step in sheathing the building in aluminum was Fluted aluminum extrusions used for span- 
‘d you the Commercial Building was in bad repair _ erection of pier covers (sheet) by means of a series of small _drels weigh less than three pounds per square 
off the and not even earning taxes whenthe Travelers _ extrusions riveted to a grid frame. Outstanding feature of foot, required minimum of new structural 
fee? Insurance Company became owner. Basic new facade is use of aluminum extrusions for the spandrel work. They were fabricated and erected by 
; soundness of structure and desirable location areas. For the dual purpose of effect and erection space, Al-Bro Manufacturing Company in sections 
do you were main points in favor of the rehabilitation. | spandrels were projected twelve inches beyond old building 4” wide by 6’ 3” high. Panels were chemically 
centers line by means of horizontal channels. Fluted design was used darkened before application of Alumilite 
yersal? to increase stiffness and obtain interesting textural effect. finish for contrast with natural finish, double- 
certain hung windows. 
e more 
ig “a The Commercial Building, Sixth and Olive Streets, St. Louis, This project is one of many in which Alcoa has assisted archi- 
al ‘may Missouri, was only one quarter rented when the Travelers tects and contractors. Alcoa engineers have had a hand in nearly 
Insurance Company became owners. Over fifty years old, it | every pioneering use of aluminum in the architectural field. They 
ae was in bad repair and income was insufficient to pay taxes. will be glad to work with you on your next design proposal, 
7 . Complete rehabilitation was indicated because the eight-story whether it be for new construction or modernization. For in- 
structure was basically sound and occupied a commercially formation on any aluminum architectural application call your local 
desirable site. . Alcoa sales office. Aluminum Company of America, 1887-E Alcoa 
compre: The architect selected Alcoa Aluminum to sheathe the build- Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
c prob ing from the second floor window sill line upward because it 
would require less new structural work than any other material, 
ROELICH present a pleasing, modern appearance, require minimum 
maintenance. Al-Bro Manufacturing Company assisted in the 
thority design and development of the aluminum pier covers and 
spandrels which became the major components of the 
new facade. 
The restoration proved successful in three ways. All space 
— Was rented on long-term leases to most desirable tenants. It 
aki caused similar projects to be initiated on neighboring struc- ; 
tures. Property values increased dramatically as a result of 
lore Gh the area redevelopment. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
valif. 
on Pp» 8 
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WORLD'S LARGEST 


AIRPORT TERMINAL BUILDIN 
FEATURES GARCY FIXTURE 






GREATER PITTSBURGH 
AIRPORT 

















James Paul Warner, consulting 
electrical engineer, is responsible 
for the airport’s entire electrical 
system. The lighting facilities for 
this project were installed by 
Daniels Electric Equipment Co. 
and The Howard P. Foley Co. 
The distributor was Graybar 
Electric Co., Inc. 


The unusual fixture which occupies 
the center of the rotunda ceiling is 
Garcy’s No. 8440 Louverall. Note 
the customized treatment of the 
louverall area . . . conforming to the 
converging lines of the building 
which forms the segment of a circle. 
A wide variety of other Garcy stock 
and custom-design fixtures were 
utilized to meet the unusual archi- 
tectural and lighting requirements 
involved. No matter how complex or 
unique your lighting problems may 
be, your nearby Garcy Represent- 
ative can help you solve them effi- 
ciently, satisfactorily, economically. 


UPPER PICTURE View of Rotunda showing specially designed 
louverall area conforming to radial design of building. Continuously 
mounted troffers also follow this design. 

LOWER PICTURE View of South Dock showing variety of Garcy 
lighting equipment used in project. Modular and continuous 

louverall sections are shown at left, while individually 

mounted louvered aluminum troffers are used in center. 

Cove lighting is provided by Garcy Adda-Strip. 


GARDEN CITY 
PLATING & MFG. CO. 


1736 N. ASHLAND 
CHICAGO 272, ILLINOIS 
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TO THE RESCUE! 
Sirs: 

When I received the March °42 [sic] isgye 
of Forum, I found a drawing of a modem 
American Spaghetti Bar and took out this 
page for future reference. To my great dis. 
appointment today, I couldn’t find this in my 
files. 

Please forward me this particular page 
only, by return airmail. This is urgent for 
the reason I have just taken over a new store 
where I intend to install the bar and am © 
paying rent. 



































Don’t know exactly how much this page is 
worth, but I am enclosing herewith a one © 
dollar bill. If this amount is not enough, J 
will gladly send you a check for the balance, § 
Thanking you in advance for this great favor,» 

RatpH Cuomo Verne © 
Santiago, Chile 1 





e Put the spaghetti on; a photostat of the misg 
ing page is on the way.—Eb. 3 


KUDOS 
Sirs: 
I compliment your staff on the new Forum 
The past several issues have restored my ad: 
miration of your organization and this puh® 
lication. 
The format is most pleasant and readable, | 
The contents are exceedingly valuable and) 
interestingly presented. The size and weight ¥ 
of each issue are still within bounds. t 
Particularly appreciated are the greater ™ 
considerations given building engineering sub 9 
jects and the new approach to special builé” 
ing or project studies. 
Pau. GerHarot Ja} 
City architect 


Chicago, Ill. 


ARCHITECTURAL FUNDAMENTALS 
Sirs: 

Your magazine must receive a liberal share 
of the credit for fostering a wholesome retum@ 
to fundamentals in architectural design. 

Now and then some building turns up 9 
your pages where the architect was perhaps | 
merely trying to be different rather than 
making an effort to find a solution in harmon 
with contemporary social and economic com 
ditions; or he may have been attempting) 
“sculpture” or “abstract architecture” and 
thereby straying from the real problem. Never 
theless, we need journalistic coverage of all 
new developments. 

Eventually, I hope to see more similarity i 
contemporary buildings, not through copyiig 
but through sharing a common approach 
problems. Then, perhaps, America will grad & 
ually acquire cities in which the building 
are harmonious, regional and expressive 4 
our civilization. 

Lioyp E. MANLEY, archi 
Columbus, Ohio 
continued on p. % 
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ERN CONTROL 


... the only system that adjusts 


and readjusts itself AUTOMATICALLY 
to any traffic demand 24 hours a day 























Westinghouse Selectomatic Control with Automatic Traffic Pattern 
is Opening a new era in heavy-duty elevator service. The heart of the system 


is an electronic computer . . . ever alert, super-accurate, attentive to any 
changing traffic demand. 


Automatic Traffic Pattern weighs the passengers, counts the stops in each 
direction, counts the corridor calls and locates their position, counts the 
by-passes and measures time. From the computation of this data, 
Automatic Traffic Pattern instantly selects the most efficient pattern 

for the existing traffic conditions and automatically shifts the system to this 
pattern. All without dial settings by starters, who now become building 
good-will ambassadors. 


Westinghouse Selectomatic with Automatic Traffic Pattern Control cuts 
operating costs up to $7000 per car a year—keeps traffic moving and is 
popular with tenants and building visitors. 


This equipment is ideal for new buildings. Added to existing installations, 
it makes any elevator system ultra-modern. Call our nearest office 
listed in the Yellow Pages of your Telephone Directory. 


Westinghouse Elevators 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS «+ ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 
PROTECTIVE MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE 





1.98680 you CAN BE SURE...1F rs Westinghouse 
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If you are designing a building, you can pick the correct wall 
by matching the function of the structure against the Robert- 
son Q-Wall products shown here. These modern walls save 
construction time and money and give many extra years of 
maintenance-free service. They can be demounted and reused 
to keep pace with plant expansion. Q-Walls weigh less than 
1/16th of the equivalent masonry wall. 

1. Galbestos. Ideal for standard industrial plants. Galbestos 
has the highest resistance to corrosion and weather of any pro- 
tected steel siding or roofing you can specif. For mill build- 
ings, warehouses, or any other industrial structures that do 
not require full insulation. 

2. Insulated Galbestos. Perfect for a dry-occupancy indus- 
trial building that must be heated. Non-combustible insulation 
is installed on the job by the Robertson Top-Speed fastening 
method, and Galbestos applied over. Its heat transmission 
factor (U-Value) is 0.16 BTU per sq. ft. per hr. per degree 
of temperature difference, F. 

3. G-Type Q-Panels. This is a field-assembled wall made up 
of an interior steel vapor barrier, a layer of incombustible in- 
sulation, and an exterior of tough, long-lasting Galbestos. The 
proper combination for an industrial situation which requires 
both temperature and humidity control. U-Value—0.16 BTU. 
4. Q-Panels. A quickly erected, factory-assembled panel 
combining strong, dry, lightweight construction with archi- 
tectural beauty. Well adapted to air-conditioned buildings of 
all sizes, and obtainable with various exterior surfaces, either 
metal coated steel, stainless or aluminum. U-Value—0.16 BTU. 
5. H-Type Q-Panels. Differ from standard Q-Panels es- 
sentially in that they contain twice as much insulation. Ideal 
for cold storage warehouses, refrigeration plants and struc- 
tures subjected to Arctic conditions. U-Value is 0.08 BTU. 
Wriie for complete details. 





Q-Walls 


a product of H. H. Robertson Company 
2403 Farmers Bank Building * Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Offices in All Principal Cities Sr. World-Wide Building Service 
‘ees 


to pick the 
correct walls for 

the buildings 
you design 
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SPACE FRAME 
Sirs: 

Your article about the “Space Frame” is a 
thoughtful piece of work and I hope you will 
do more like it. Our own research work here, 
both in stress analysis and in the expression 
such structures take in form, has led us to 
see great possibilities in the space frame. In 
fact, the possibilities become almost too great 
for us to absorb. But that is true in all our 
work as architects—techniques are coming at 
us faster than we can resolve and express 
them. This is no reason for letting up on 
techniques, and I hope you will do more 
articles like this. 

Rospert W. McLaucu.in, director 
School of architecture 

Princeton Universit 

Princeton, N. J. 


Sirs: 

I read with interest and pleasure your sym. 
posium on space frame design. The display of 
imagineering in the different use of materials 
concepts of design were as re- 
freshing as one of the standard breaths of 
fresh air. 


and the “new” 


There is one point, however, which should 
have prominent consideration in any discus- 
sion of this sort. This concerns the build- 
ability of any of these designs. I do not 
feasibility but 
facility of construction. Are the 


mean structural rather the 
elements 
easily handled by large equipment? Is there 
a maximum reuse of formwork or steel pat- 
terns? Are the manual operations minimized? 
Is there a minimum of interference between 
the operations of the various trades? 

Not only is the engineer or architect re- 
sponsible to his client for structural sound- 
ness and esthetics of a structure but: it is 
inherent in the client A-E relationship that 
architect or engineer give his client the most 
for his money. With construction costs 2% 
times what they were 10 or 12 years ago 
serious consideration must be given to 
economy of construction as well as economy 
of materials. 

I do not mean to criticize or belittle the 
renascence of structural design. But I do be- 
lieve that the designer must consider the ulti- 
mate service to which a structure is to be 
put, be it industrial, office or dwelling and 
consider the cost of the service to the client. 
A large part of this cost is in construction 
and it is the designer who directly influences 
its magnitude. 

Rosert K. Lockwoon, associate editor 
Civil engineering 

American Society of Civil Engineers 
New York, N. Y. 


Sirs: 
Thank you very much for your fine preset 
tation of space frame design (AF, Feb. 53). 
While the three-dimensional hangar struc 
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Ss = 
ture you feature was built according to my 
design in 1946, I beg you to note that my 

a theory of three-dimensional networks is out- 

ill ined in the July 1940 bulletin of Annales 

re, des Ponts et Chaussees. 

on R. Le Ricoals 

to Structural Engineer 

In Paris, France 

sat 

a GARAGES GROW UP 

eSs Sirs: 

on I am very much interested in your article 

ore on parking garages in your February issue. I 
had charge of Westinghouse garage develop- 

stor ment from 1927-34. The machine you illus- 
trate was built in 1931 and operated for years 
on Munro St. in Chicago. It uses less ground 
space and gives quicker service than any de- 
sign so far developed. . .. 

H. D. JAMES, consulting engineer 
ym. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

y of 

ials Sirs: 

| Te “Garages Grow Up” was a most interesting 

; of article and the information was exceedingly 
accurate. You presented the latest ideas in 

yuld garage construction in a manner readily un- 

Cus derstandable to a layman builder. 

uild- JuLiAN ALLENBERG, president 

not Allenberg Parking Stations 
the Memphis, Tenn. 

ents 

here Sirs: 

pat- ...Very interesting. It contains all the in- 

red? formation about garages that I have spent 25 

ween years gathering. I am a parking-lot man, but 

my hobby is to look for the different types of 

t re- garages. I have visited Bowser in Des Moines 

-_ and like his garage very much, but it is not the 

it is answer. | have seen Dezendorf’s Park-O-Mat 

that in Washington, but it is not the answer. | 
most have talked to them both about putting their 

, ideas together, but they both argue that they 

: on have it—and maybe they have. ... 

a I belong to the Metropolitan Planning Com- 

nou mission in the Chamber of Commerce. We have 

discussed your article and the Urban Traffic 

» the Forum in the same issue. Now, Irving Hand 

lo be: of the County Plan Board has my copy of 

> ulti- your magazine . . . the magazine and the article 
to be are getting wide circulation in Tulsa. 

, and Grorce M. BEEBE 

slient. B. B. Auto Parks 

action Tulsa, Olka. 

yences 

ERRATUM 
—m Although The H. K. Ferguson Co. designed 
most of the Monsanto Chemical Co. installa- 
r5 tion at Soda Springs, Idaho, it was not re- 
sponsible for the structures shown in the in- 
troductory photograph to the article about The 
H. K. Ferguson Co. in the December issue of 
presen: the Forum. The work shown in this photo- 

». °53). graph was designed by Engineers Patchen & 

struc: Zimmerman. 
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How molten metal helps 


give Galbestos its 
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Robertson Galbestos has the greatest resistance to weather and 
corrosion of any protected steel roofing or siding obtainable any- 
where. This position of broad superiority is made possible by a 
unique manufacturing process exclusive with H. H. Robertson 
Company. 


First, the steel sheet is pickled ... then given a coating of molten 
zinc. Asbestos felt is then pressed on so that as the molten metal 
hardens in cooling it grips the felt fibers in absolute bond. The as- 
bestos is then impregnated with a special asphaltic compound and, 
finally, given a tough weatherproof coating. Galbestos can be 
furnished flat or in the 3 well-known corrugations: Standard, Man- 
sard, and V-Beam. The resultant material is so durable, it may be 
sheared, bent, rolled, crimped and riveted in the field as easily as 
ordinary unprotected steel. It will withstand the greatest possible 
extremes in weather temperatures without deterioration, and will 
actually retard fire better than naked steel. For an industrial roof- 
ing or siding that requires no maintenance under the most severe 
corrosive conditions, specify Galbestos. 


Long Service Life. Galbestos will give longer maintenance-free 
service under the most severe weather and man-made corrosive 
conditions. Even salt air cannot penetrate its tough coatings to des- 
troy the steel core: 

Not Fragile. Galbestos’ strong steel core sheet guarantees against 
breakage—during shipment or during erection. 

Resists Climatic Extremes. Galbestos is not subject to damage 
either by tropic or frigid temperatures. Its coatings will not run 
under broiling sun or crack or spall in sub-zero weather. 


Goes Up Fast. The exclusive Robertson Top-Speed method of t 
attaching Galbestos to structural steel speeds up erection for quicker 
occupancy. 





Resists Flame. Leading testing laboratories have made exhaustive 
tests on the fire resistance of Galbestos and have published the re- 
sults. Copies of these reports are available for study. 




















Robertson 


Galbestos 


a product of H. H. Robertson Company 
2403 Farmers Bank Building * Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Offices in All Principal Cities SQ World-Wide Building Service 
—— — 
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The Netherland-Plaza 
Can Help Solve Your Air Conditioning 
Problems 


YORK 





Fifteen years of York performance in the public rooms of 
this world-famous hotel led to the recent selection of York 
equipment to air condition 14 complete floors of guest rooms. 


York had the precise system for this important job because 
York has taken the compromise out of air conditioning. You 
need not put up with forcing a system to fit your building, or 
changing the building to fit a system. 


Working with the industry’s widest range of equipment, 
York Engineers can recommend the precise system, or combi- 
nation of systems, that give better performance, longer life... 
usually at lower initial investments and operating costs. 


Your nearby York Engineering Office will be happy to work 
with you. It will save you time, money and worry to put your 
air conditioning problems in the capable hands of York 
Engineers. The number is in your Classified Telephone 
Directory. Or write to York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 

ae s a 


York Certified Maintenance. York assumes the responsibility of keeping 
York equipment in first-rate condition under the economical York Certified 
Maintenance Plan. For a known-in-advance charge, equipment is checked 
regularly, reports and recommendations submitted in writing; necessary 
repairs made with genuine York parts. 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 
HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 


The York High-Velocity 
System permits each 
room occupant to con- 
trol climate and was in- 
stalled with the minimum 
amount of dislocation to 
the normal running 
operations of the hotel. 
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Modern architecture used to be all one thing 
and modern architects were comrades in arms. 
The public understood that the difference be- 
tween contemporary architecture and traditional 


was that contemporary was more “functional.” 


Functionalism was once the standard. 

This was while the great architectural house 
cleaning was going on. Certain inherited meth- 
ods of planning and building were being dis- 
carded because they seemed to lay a burden on 
building instead of helping it. They stood in 
the way of developing effective new ways of 
planning and building for our own age. 

During all this time the “traditionalists” 
had one very valid point to make: a mere house 
cleaning could not fulfill. all the needs of the 
human spirit. And the greatest artist of the 
modern movement, Frank Lloyd Wright, agreed 
with them to this extent: he called the house 
cleaning a “mere negation.” 


Now we cry for human architecture. 


Modern architecture can no longer live on its 
promise of simple functionalism. It is clear to 
all thoughtful men that architecture to be great 
must go beyond the limited—though basic— 
virtues of efficiency and common-sense economy. 
On all sides we hear the demand that our archi- 
tecture be more human. If people are ready to 
travel thousands of miles to see such a mile- 
stone of building as the Piazza of St. Mark’s 
at Venice, it is not because they are interested 
in the efficiency or function. People study it 
because its architecture contributes to the joy 
of living, just as music does. 


But who is to say what is human? 


There are now, within the contemporary move- 
ment, at least five different trends, each headed 
by an architect of great ability or even genius, 
and the followers of each such trend think they 
have the best answer. What one group thinks 
cold, the other finds noble; what one group 
thinks warm, the other finds sentimental. 


Critics and editors no less than 
architects have taken sides. 


But who is to say that what I like is human and 
what you like is not? Who can really declare 
that his or her preferences represent “free 
taste” but yours are part of a conspiracy to 


EDITORIAL 





Criticism vs. Statesmanship in Architecture 


subvert the nation? Even supposing that a taste 
contrary to mine is in a minority at the moment 
—what guarantee that this will remain true? 
On any preference poll taken in the late twenties 
or early thirties, Frank Lloyd Wright would 
have been buried under an avalanche for keeps, 
instead of surviving to reap the big piles of 
medals that have since accrued to him from all 
over the world, after people had a chance to 
learn more about the intensely human qualities 
of his work which they had scorned. Is 1953 
any more infallible about such leaders as Mies 
or Gropius? 

The one sure outcome of some of today’s 
hatchet campaigns is that ordinary people will 
be thoroughly confused and disgusted. Not 
being up to all the esoteric issues being debated, 
they will simply conclude there is nobody in 
architecture they can trust. This may suit those 
editors and critics who might like to take guid- 
ance into their own hands, but it will surely take 
guidance out of the hands of professional men. 
Major ideas do not gestate favorably in a mob. 


Where does Forum stand? 


Forum will continue to be a forum indeed, 
where buildings reflecting different attitudes 
toward design are sympathetically presented, 
where architects of conflicting convictions can 
express their thoughts. Our editors will continue 
to do their best to avoid being captured by any 
of the new “styles” and to be guided by Style: 
to belong to no group but to publish the best 
work regardless of origin and on the basis of 
its individual merit and its ideas. 


This does not mean that the editors lack per- 
sonal belief. Surely no reader has missed the 
top position assigned in Forum to the ripe 
achievement and thought of that dean of the 
world’s architects, Frank Lloyd Wright (see 
pp. 98 and 104). 


To help sort out the main Design trends so 
the public as well as architects may understand 
them, Forum will shortly publish a discussion 
of each major trend by sympathetic observers. 
The series will open with a review of today’s 
trends by that most thoughtful and respected of 
the younger men in architecture, Eero Saarinen. 

Criticism of architecture is important, even 
partisan criticism; but more important than 
parties is statesmanship. 
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FRANK LLoYD wricH’s CONCRETE AND COPPER 


The skyscraper Frank Lloyd Wright had been planning 
and replanning for nearly a generation goes into actual 
construction this summer — not in New York, not in 
Chicago, not in San Francisco, but in Bartlesville, Okla. 
(1950 population 19,228). It is 18 stories, 186’ tall — 
and its tower floors will gross only 1,900 sq. ft. 

This will be a jewel-like building, somewhat small in 
size but vast in reach; modest in area but rich in ordi- 
nance. It rates careful study for its engineering, for 
the 83-year-old master has ventured boldly into the 
integration of tomorrow's structure and tomorrow’s 
mechanization (see page 101). It is worth study for 
its economics, for this will probably be the costliest 
office building ever erected and yet it may prove one 
of the most profitable (see p. 102). It is charming in 
its human scale and intriguing for the way it combines 
business offices and residential apartments on the same 
floor. It is exciting for the way it seems from some 
angles almost all copper, from other angles almost all 
glass — glass not white, not green, but gold. 

But none of these aspects is as important as the 
attitude toward style and the attitude toward location. 


This is Frank Lloyd Wright's challenge to the 
dogma of “simplicity” 

Here in concrete and steel and copper and glass is 
organic architecture’s answer to the stripped vernacu- 
lar of almost all today’s commercial construction. Here 
is an office building that is all flowering ornament — 
ornament, in Wright's own words, ‘‘of the building, not 
on it.’’ Here is a tower whose surfaces have depth, 
whose form is manifestly intended to ‘transcend 
function and be touched with poetic imagination.” 

At first glance such a tower might seem anachronis- 
tic in an age that delights to honor such flat surface 
masterpieces as Lever House, an age when even the 
bosses stamped into the Alcoa Tower and the spider- 
web on the UN Secretariat are called three-dimension- 
al. And it is true that no thoroughbred business building 
has been so richly adorned since Wright's own ‘’Lieber 
Meister’ Louis Sullivan laced the entire envelope of 
his 1908 Guaranty Building in Buffalo with terra cotta 
cast in delicate patterns. 

But this “anachronism” of ornament is studied, de- 
liberate, and defiant. Is this then the last skyscraper 
of another age? Or does it mark a new swing of the 
pendulum which through all ages has alternated be- 
tween the wealth of ornamentation and the elegance 
of simplicity? 
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rt NO 1929 DESIGN FOR NEW YORK APARTMENTS IS PROTOTYPE FOR PRICE TOWER 
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Here is a skyscraper standing in its own shadow— 
and only in its own shadow 


Not since Goodhue gave his wheat sower a pedestal 
338’ above the plains atop the Nebraska capitol has 
a US elevator building been so deliberately stood up 
free—’in its own right, in its own park, casting its long 
shadow on its own ground.’’ And never before, to 
FORUM’s knowledge, has it happened with a tall busi- 
ness structure. Never has so tall an office tower been 
built in so small a city. 

In the business district of New York or Chicago an 
18-story building would be cramped and dwarfed and 
might not be visible for more than 500’. In Bartlesville, 
this tower will be visible from 16 miles away. Its upper 
floors will command an unbroken view in all directions 
over 800 square miles of prairie and foothills. 

This act is Wright's manifesto for the elevator build- 
ing: for, ‘‘as trees crowded in the forest have no chance 
to become themselves (as they could if they stood 
alone) so the skyscraper needs to be freestanding in 
the countryside to become a human asset.” 


Certainly there is nothing anachronistic about the 
construction or engineering of this tower 


The structure will be as new as tomorrow, but the inte- 
gration of engineering with design is peculiarly 
Wrightian and the basic concept has existed in his 
mind and in his drawings for at least 25 years. (See 
below.) 

The structural system reverses completely the cur- 
rent—and modern—method of enclosing buildings from 
the outside in, of conjoining the structure with the box 
enclosure. This tower is carried literally from the inside 
out. The bearing elements are four separate hollow 
concrete fins, each 18’ long, set like a cross or a pin- 
wheel near the center, producing a quartered building 
or, as Wright calls it, a ““segmented quadruped.”’ (See 
plans.) Each floor is carried like a tray on four diagonal 
arm-walls set at an angle of 30°-60°. 

This structure, revolutionary 20 years ago, is bold 
even today, for it means that the entire floor system 
can be considered as cantilevered — some of it perhaps 
even 20’. Only in the past five years has conventional 
construction moved the enclosure 2’ to 3’ beyond the 
skeleton to get continuous windows. 

The structure is light. It takes advantage of canti- 
levers, light-weight aggregates and the happily lenient 
building code in Bartlesville which imposes no foolish 
fire safety requirements on the masonry under the 
windows of such a free standing tower. 

And that is still not all, for there is another advanced 


idea: the structure not only carries the mechanical 


equipment; it is alsoan integral part of the mechanical 
equipment. The hollow fins and hollow floors are so 


CONCRETE AND COPPER TOWER IN THREE DIMENSIONS 
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CONCRETE AND COPPER TOWER IN DAYLIGHT 


HALF-SECTION through office 
| floor shows hollow structure 
3.3" cantilevered beyond beam 
which spans vertical fin walls. 
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SECTION OF HOLLOW FLOOR SLAB 


formed as to serve three separate functions in addi- 
tion to structure—to serve the plumbing system for 
chases, the elevator system for shafts, and the air 
conditioning system for ducts and plenums. This last 
integration means the whole structure will provide 
supplementary radiant heating in winter, radiant cool- 
ing in summer. Supply air will be zoned with each fin 
serving a separate quadrant. 

The cooling tower will be made to do double duty 
as three fountains atop the highest office floor (the 
fifteenth) and one fountain on the roof of the adjoin- 
ing two-story wing. 

As for its elevators, this Price Tower is perhaps the 
first office building erected since the war where serv- 
ice will be truly adequate—four elevators for perhaps 
200 tower tenants on 17 floors. The cost of extra 
equipment will be largely offset by dispensing with 
operators, Moreover the elevator machinery is in the 
basement, not on the roof. Were this made general 
practice, what an improvement in maintenance and in 
the skyline of a thousand buildings whose penthouses 
would be rid of machinery and available for human 
use! 


Such integration was not thought out overnight 
The evolving idea of the Price Tower traces back to 
Wright's famous Chicago skyscraper project, the ill- 
fated National Life Insurance Co. building plan of 
1924, close to 30 years ago; and when Wright drew 
that he had been in practice for himself for more than 
a generation. 


The National Building had four wings and the canti- 
levers were carried on parallel rows of interior columns 
(exactly the scheme to be repeated in the proposed 
UNESCO building, by Italy’s famed engineer Nervi, 
to be shown in next month’s FORUM). 

It was for the 1929 St. Mark’s apartment tower 
scheme for New York that Wright changed the parallel 
row of supports into the “‘quadripartite’’ scheme of 


“ right-angled fin supports; and in 1940 that he ar- 
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ranged these towers in a long arched row for the 
Crystal Heights project for Washington. 





This tower is all windows—but all are in shade 


And this brings the story full-cycle to the theme of 
structure as ornament. For although other architects 
around the world have worked indeed with fins and 
trellisses as sunshades, not yet has one of them so 
cunningly used metal vanes to suggest ‘‘not only the 
trellis but the vine.’’ Laid horizontally against the three 
business quadrants of the tower, vertically against the 
domestic quadrant, these 20” fins are of that excep- 
tionally noble metal, copper. 

The copper may be counted on to change color with 
the years—first red, then black, then verdigris; through 
the spring, winter and summer of the tower the har- 
mony will persist, since the metal will lie against not 
only the concrete spandrels or parapets, but against 
glass that will be tinted gold. 

Nor will that enrichment be all: for the matching 
copper facings of the alternate mezzanine spandrels 
are to be of a delicate stamped pattern as fine as the 
ones Wright has made familiar on his great houses. 


And what about the cost? 


Wright himself believes the tower can be erected for 
no more than a conventional structure. Some builders, 
on the contrary, think it will cost more than $3 mil- 
lion; i.e., more than $60 a sq. ft. Some subcontractors 
have been scared by the unusual design, have bid as 
high as $450,000 for the exterior copper alone, more 
than $300,000 for the concrete. 

The owner is satisfied that the building can be 
bought for much less than $3 million, is prepared to 
negotiate compromises on the specifications like sub- 
stituting aluminum for copper on the fins and tile for 
stainless steel on the bathtubs, (on which bids have 
run as high as $1,400 each). At this stage, the two 
safest cost forecasts seem to be these: 

1. This tower will cost more per square foot than 
any office building in America; 

2. Nevertheless it should be worth more than its 
cost to its smart and well-heeled owner, the H. C. 
Price Co., which did a $10 million business last year 
in tie-in pipe lines for oil distribution. 
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Model photos by Joe Price 





























This profit is not a matter of high rents for air- 
conditioned offices all with a two-way view. This is a 
matter which is central to all great architecture. From 
the time of Cheops, great architecture has almost al- 
ways implied some element of conspicuous waste — 
sometimes conspicuous waste of decoration, sometimes 
conspicuous waste of space, sometimes both. But what 
has construction cost to do with the values of the 
Acropolis, or the Piazza in Venice, or Versailles — or, 
for that matter, with the little glass box which, of late 
has conferred unwilling immortality on Dr. Edith 
Farnsworth for $76,000? Architecture is admittedly 
the costliest of the arts. Fortunately, it is also an art 
which has proved again and again that in time its 
intangible values can pay off. 

In the end architecture, great architecture, is the 
most enduring—and often the most economical—form 
of ‘‘promotion,”’ when advertising transcends itself and 
becomes the building and the presentation of charac- 
ter. How often must we relearn the lesson taught by 
the Singer Building and the Woolworth Tower, by 
Rockefeller Center, Corning Glass, Johnson Wax, 
Alcoa and Lever House? 

At a time when television shows cost $100,000 for 
a single hour on the air waves, when talent for an eve- 
ning is paid more than the world’s greatest architect 
earns in a year, the wonder is that some smart public 
relations man didn’t have his client snap up this little 
masterpiece long ago for its advertising value. 

Today the Price Company is completely unknown 
outside its own industry. Tomorrow this little 40,000 
sq. ft. gem of a building will make Price famous. 


CONCRETE AND COPPER TOWER AT 


Wright himself prefers to speak in buildings, but 
here are his words: 


“The skyscraper, unintentionally, has hastened de- 
centralization. So, to the rolling plains of Oklahoma 
comes a fresh realization of the advantages of archi- 
tecture as yet unknown to the great city. As trees 
crowded in the forest have no chance to become them- 
selves (as they could if they stood alone) so the sky- 
scraper needs to be freestanding to become a human 
asset. The ‘upended street’ in nature gains more 
natural advantages from natural use of the technical 
triumphs of steel and glass. 

“Individuality is no less appropriate to American 
business, even more appropriate than to other facets 
of American life. The successful Hal Price Company 
intends to enjoy all there is to be had through complete 
use of preferred, convenient, compact space in open 
sky—fresh air, far views, the workers for Price to be 
surrounded by roof gardens, fountains. And here in 
splendid isolation they will defy climatic discomfort, 
winning dominance at no man’s expense but their own. 
“This type of sheltered-glass tower building | first de- 
signed in 1924 for Chicago and in 1929 for St. Mark’s- 
in-the-Bouwerie in New York. The idea has already 
been imitated, more or less, all over the world. 
“Has our country in the interval grown up to skyscraper 
status, or has the skyscraper taken a field trip of its 
own? No matter; | believe this type of structure, weigh- 
ing but a fraction of Rockefeller Center structures, will 
become a natural everywhere for successful men and 
companies like the one this building tells us about. 
“Steel, the spider spinning, here serves the democratic 
individual’s healthy aspiration with even more privacy 
and no less convenience than the ranch house down in 
the dust. 

‘Freedom of interior and exterior occupation, protec- 
tion of available light and air, are here. Copper blades 
and tinted glass together make air conditioning less 
a necessity, make the occupant more comfortable and 
his ‘pump’ more likely to hold out where extremes 
of warm and cool alternate to tear his human structure 
down. 

“The self-service elevator is part of that gadgetry to 
which American people are sufficiently awake. Some- 
day they will awaken to the ‘payoff’ of good design 
in building, learning little by little to know it when 
they see it. 

“Witness this release of the skyscraper from slavery 
(of commercial bondage) to a human freedom.” 
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Organic (or intrinsic) architecture is the free archi- 
tecture of ideal democracy. To defend and explain 
whatever | have myself written on the subject | here 
append a nine-word lexicon that seems needed, world 


| wide, at this moment of our time. 


lf what | have written upon the subject of architecture 
and what | have built is studied with this nine-word 


| lexicon in mind, | am sure we will have far less con- 


fusion and nonsensical criticism upon which inference, 
imitation, doubt and prejudice can flourish. 


These are the words: 


NATURE means not just the ‘‘out of doors,”’ clouds, trees, 


storms, the terrain and animal life, but refers to their 
nature as to the nature of materials or the nature 
of a plan, a sentiment, or a tool. A man, or anything 
concerning him, from within. Interior Nature with a 
capital N. Inherent PRINCIPLE. 





ORGANIC denotes in architecture not merely what may 


hang in a butcher shop, get about on two feet or be 
cultivated in a field. The word organic refers to entity; 
perhaps integral or intrinsic would therefore be a bet- 
ter word to use. As originaily used in architecture, 
organic means part-is-to-whole-as-whole-is-to-part. So 
entity as integral is what is really meant by the word 











organic. INTRINSIC. 


FORM FOLLOWS FUNCTION. This is a much abused slogan. 


Naturally form does so. But on a lower level—and the 
term is useful only as indicating the platform upon 
which architectural form rests. As the skeleton is no 
finality of human form any more than grammar is 
the form of poetry, just so function is to architectural 
form. Rattling the bones is not architecture. Less is 
only more where more is no good. 

Form is predicated by function but, so far as poetic 
imagination can go with it without destruction, tran- 
scends it.:’’Form follows function’’ has become spiritu- 
ally insignificant: a stock phrase. Only when we say 
or write “form and function are one” is the slogan 
significant. It is now the password for too much ste- 
rility. Internationally. 


SPACE. The continual becoming: invisible fountain from 


which all rhythms flow and to which they must pass. 
Beyond time or infinity. The new reality which organic 
architecture serves to employ in building — the breath 
of a work of Art. 
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by FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


THIRD DIMENSION. Contrary to popular belief, the third 
dimension is not thickness but is depth. The term 
“third dimension” is used in organic architecture to 
indicate the sense of depth which issues as of the 
thing not on it. The third dimension, depth, exists as 
intrinsic to the building. 





TRADITION may have many traditions, just as TRUTH may 
have many truths. When we of organic architecture 
speak of truth we speak of generic principle. The 
genus “bird’’ may fly away as flocks of infinitely dif- 
fering birds of almost unimaginable variety: all of 
them merely derivative. So in speaking of TRADITION 
we use the word also as a generic term. Flocks of 
traditions may proceed to fly from generic tradition 
into unimaginable many. Perhaps none has creative 
capacity because all are only derivative. Imitations of 
imitation destroy an original TRADITION. 

TRUTH is a divinity in architecture. 


ORNAMENT. Integral element of Architecture, ornament is 
to architecture what efflorescence of a tree or plant is 
to its structure. Of the thing, not on it. Emotional in 
its nature, ornament is — if well conceived — not only 
the poetry but the character of structure revealed and 


enhanced. If not well conceived, architecture is de- 
stroyed by it. 


SPIRIT. What is spirit? In the language of organic archi- 
tecture the “spiritual” is never something descending 
upon the thing from above as a kind of illumination 
but exists within the thing itself as its very life. Spirit 
grows from within upward and outward. Spirit does 
not come down from above to be suspended there by 
skyhooks or set up on posts. 

There are two uses of nearly every word or term, but 
in organic sense a term is used in reference to the 
inner not the outer substance. Any word, such as 
“nature” for instance, may be used to denote a mate- 
rial or physical means to an end, or the same word 
may be used with spiritual significance, but in this 
explanation of the use of terms in organic architecture 
the spiritual sense of the word is uppermost in use. 





ROMANCE, like the word BEAUTY, refers to a quality. 
Reactionary use of this honorable but sentimentalized 
term by critics and current writers is confusing. Or- 
ganic architecture sees actuality as the intrinsic ro- 
mance of human creation or sees essential Romance 
as actual in creation. So romance is the new reality. 
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Creativity divines this. No teamwork can conceive it. 
A committee can only receive it as a gift from the 
inspired Individual. In the realm of organic architec- 
ture human imagination must render the harsh lan- 
guage of structure into becomingly humane expres- 
sions of form instead of devising inanimate fagades 
or rattling the bones of construction. Poetry of form 
is as necessary to great architecture as foliage is to 
the tree, blossoms to the plant or flesh to the body. 
Because sentimentality ran away with this human 
need and negation is now abusing it is no good reason 
for taking the abuse of the thing for the thing. 

Until the mechanization of building is in service of 
creative architecture and not creative architecture in 
the service of mechanization we will have no greot 
architecture. 














* * * * * * 


Probably a definition of the word DEMOCRACY should 
be added. So to this lexicon of nine words | add a tenth. 
Democracy is our national ideal . . . not yet well under- 
stood by ourselves so not yet realized. But we are a 
new republic with this ideal of freedom for growth of 
the individual as individual. Freedom is not conceived 
as numbered freedoms. If true, organic freedom is not 
to be conceived in parts. Freedom is of the man, not 
accorded to him or ascribed to him except as he may 
require protection. For that purpose government — as 
protection — exists and exists for none other. 

Our Declaration of Independence saw democracy as 
the gospel of individuality and above polemics or pol- 
itics. A new definition of what constitutes a gentleman 
is needed in this highest form of aristocracy yet 
devised by man: an Aristocracy not autocratic, not 
conferred, but innate or earned by the man himself. 
Not to be transferred except as maintained in the 
heart of the individual and seen by his deeds. Only 
by growth and exercise of individual conscience does 
he earn or deserve his “rights.” Democracy is the 
opposite of Totalitarianism, Communism, Fascism or 
Monarchy. But Democracy is constantly in danger 
from mobocracy — the rising tide of as yet unqualified 
herd instincts: mechanized Mediocrity. 

The United States of America was first to found a 
nation upon this inherent right of the individual to be 
free, to grow; free under those terms of individual 
conscience which our government was designed to 


cherish, protect and use to keep Freedom (on equal 
terms) for all. 
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The best architectural ideas and the best engineering ideas are 
stymied until they find a client willing to build them. Worse than 
that, they are too often discredited as screwball or dream stuff 
until someone is willing to back them with his dollars and prove 
they are as practical in fact as they are exciting in concept. 

Take the case of Buckminster Fuller and his geodgsic dome. For 
20 years everyone has recognized Fuller as one of the most prolific 
idea men in architectural engineering. For 20 years everyone has 
said that some day somebody would revolutionize building by 
realizing Bucky’s dreams. 

When Forum published its long feature story on the geodesic 
dome in August 1951, it was still dream stuff. But now young Henry 
Ford has put his money into the venture. And here are the pic- 
tures by which anyone can see that Bucky's geodesic dome is not 
only a very logical but also a very simple. easy and practical way 
to span a big area. Perhaps, after this demonstration, it will not 
be long before the next big outdoor theater (similar to Pittsburgh's 
projected “umbrella” scheme), the next domed airport terminal 
(like Pereira & Luckman’s at Los Angeles, with its 350’ dome) 


Aluminum spiderweb shaped like a dome spans 93' well of 
Ford Motor Co.’s Rotunda Building and rises about 40’ 
above the work, platform, itself 60’ above the floor. Despite 


lts size. the dome u eighs only 8, fons, 1%, lbs. per sq. me 
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BUCKY FULLER FINDS A CLIENT 


Young Henry Ford translates the geodesic dome into aluminum and plastic, spans 93’ rotunda 


with 2'/2 Ibs. per sq. ft. of floor area compared with 50 Ibs. for steel 


Photos: Lire 





and some of the next Air Force hangars and industrial buildings 
will depend on Fuller’s methods, Perhaps even the ordinary: citizen 
will some day be intrigued by the dome’s economies when he builds 
his new home. 

Ford was intrigued by Fuller’s dome for three good reasons: 
> The old Rotunda Building could not carry a 160 ton conventional 
dome of steel, but it could easily carry the 814 ton geodesic dome 
of aluminum. 
> Ford recognizes good promotion as well as good engineering when 
he sees it. The company is celebrating its 50th anniversary this 
year and Fuller’s photogenic structure is a public relations man’s 
dream—as these pictures attest. 
> Fuller’s dome is made of small pieces which go together easily 
and quickly—the structure was assembled in 30 working days 
from 19.680 five-ounce aluminum struts 3’ long. To get his dome 
erected—and erected so fast that materials suppliers were the chief 
causes of delay because they would not believe the delivery 
schedules asked for—Fuller had to resort to what he called aircraft 
building technology. The dome’s many identical and interchange- 
able parts were factory cut and drilled to tolerances of 0.005”. 
Elimination of on-site dimensioning and fabrication let Fuller 
carry aircraft tolerances over into the building field. 


For a strut-by-strut account of the assembly, turn the page. 
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1. Basie unit of Fuller's dome for Ford is an 
aluminum strut 29”-35" long shown ready for use 
in shelves of triangular assembly table. Struts are 
cold-riveted into triangles and nested together on 
floor. Each strut is marked with three pieces of 
colored tape; the piece in the middle codes the 


unit, those at the ends aid assembly. 
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2. Octahedron is assembled from four triangles. 
It thus contains 12 struts and weighs only about 
4 lbs. Tapes are colored red, blue, yellow, green, 
orange and black and remain on the structure after 
assembly. Since the dome will have no inside skin, 
structure and tapes will be visible from floor. 


Rotunda will be a huge top-lighted display room. 
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3. Truss, triangular in shape and about 244’ deep, 
consists of ten octahedrons riveted together. It 
contains 123 struts, but weighs only about 65 lbs. 
and is therefore easily portable by one man (photo 
bottom, right). Although this space frame appears 
complicated, colored tapes permit relatively un- 


skilled labor to assemble ]2 trusses a day. 


R. BUCKMINSTER FULLER, designer 


‘Y) H. SANBORN BROWN, architect 
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4. Spines or beams are aluminum channels hung from lower edge of dome 


in a triangular pattern to receive and frame the trusses. The dome is 


assembled from the top down. It is jacked up on a central mast as each 


successive “ring” of spines and trusses is attached to the circumference. 
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5. Final adjustment in shape of completed structure is made by block and 


tackle before rim of dome is lowered on its 20 supports around Rotunda wall 





~y LAUCOMER & MANSER, engineers 
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Central mast and hydraulic jacks raise the 
structure above the work platform as the 


dome takes shape outward and downward. 











At halfway point (above) dome is like an umbrella, supported only by central 


ast. Structure is rotated to permit workmen on platform to add spines and 
insert trusses :nto triangles formed by the spines. Dome is topped by ventilator. 


Large -riangles of plastic skin are added once structure is complete. 
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Factory-type construction and industrial lu lding materials mark the trim, 


functional character of school design. 


Model of completed school on /8-ucre site shows campus-type building de- 
velopment with connecting corridors. When constructed, top two classroom 


wings will raise capacity of school from 600 to 1,209 pupils. 








Photos: Chas. R. Pearson 


FOSTER JUNTIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LOCATION: South Central School Dist., Seattle, Wash. 
RALPH H. BURKHARD, architect 

PETER HOSTMARK, structural engineer 

L. N. ROBERSON, mech. & elec. engineer 

BRAZIER CONSTRUCTION CO., contractor 


TWIN-WING SCHOOL 


gets maximum flexibility with a factory-type structure for only $12.91 per sq. ft., 


solves lighting problems with plastic skylights and motor-driven louvers 


The most conspicuous thing about this high school is also 
probably the most important: the arrangement of class- 
rooms in four twin wings, each about 140’ long, each with 
twin gables. What Architect Burkhard achieved by this 
new plan is remarkable: 1) ability to alter and recombine 
classroom space not only lengthwise but also crosswise to 
the building; 2) economies of center-corridor compactness 
but without the center corridor; 3) release from orienta- 
tion restrictions, since the independent gable roof over each 
room converts into a highly efficient “light plenum” for top 
lighting; 4) spans that could be produced permanently 
with cheap factory materials—but including also an un- 
precedented use of corrugated plastic. ‘ 


Space flexibility was gained by using a steel loft-type framing 
system of regular 10’ x 30’ bays in classroom wings. Since no 
walls are structural, the transverse partitions (modular on 10’ 
centers) can be moved to enlarge or reduce room sizes to fit pro- 
gram changes. Within each room there is great flexibility due 
chiefly to the overhead lighting system. Outside windows, for ex- 
ample, can be completely covered with tack boards or displays 
with little reduction in lighting. Cabinets are built on 4’ modules 
and can be interchanged at will. A utility core running between 
the double bank of rooms makes water and electrical-outlet loca- 
tion possible anywhere along the common wall. Central columns 
{see plan, p. 115) make crosswise expansion a little less slick but 
this fine possibility is herewith opened. 


Classroom lighting is solved by one of the most efficient over- 


head systems built into any US school. The roofs of all classroom 
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wings are actually light-diffusing machines. Plastic skylights admit 
the sun’s rays; curved steel louvers below the skylights automa- 
tically adjust themselves to control the amount of light admitted 
and begin to diffuse it. Finally, a hung ceiling of translucent 
plastic spreads the light evenly over the entire classroom. Photo- 
electric cells connected to electric motors govern the position of the 
louvers. Maximum brightness at desk height is set at 350 foot- 
candles—if clouds reduce the light below 50 foot-candles, in- 
candescent lights automatically go on to supplement the sun. The 
overhead light system cut down reliance on windows, permitting 
lower walls and ceiling, also shaded outside corridors. It pro- 
duced a steadier heat-load factor than window walls, thereby 
cutting the lag-and-override difficulties of radiant-heated floors. 


Durability and economy of structure are combined by imagina- 
tive use of factory materials throughout the school. Steel H-col- 
umns and simple steel trusses frame the entire building with the 
exception of the wood-frame administration building and the 
laminated wood arches of the gymn. 

Outside, walls are cement asbestos on plywood treated with a 
sealer; sloped roofs are of corrugated cement asbestos panels with 
skylight areas of light yellow corrugated plastic. Upper part of 
gym roof and all flat roofs are built up. 

Inside, walls are of smooth cement asbestos panels cemented to 
plasterboard, waxed and polished. Light gray of the board gives a 
pleasing color and replaces paint to reduce maintenance costs. 

Cost of the school came to $12.70 per sq. ft. including fees. This 
is $56,779 per classroom or $1,514 per pupil for the 600-student 
school. However, when the school is enlarged to its projected capac- 
ity of 1,200 students, the per-classroom and per-pupil cost will 
be considerably lower. 
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Top-lighting ‘‘machine” (above) of skylights, louvers, diffusion ceiling has 


added advantage of cutting heating costs by admitting solar heat. 


Ceiling of light (below) covers entire library; controls are set for peak 


of 350 foot-candles and minimum of 50 at which point the lights come on. 





Ganged louvers act together, are automatically controlled 
by photoelectric cells which activate electric motors. Total 


cost of control equipment was $450 per classroom. 
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Light-system improvements over the preced- 
ing Southgate Elementary School (right) are: 
over-all rather than partial diffusion ceiling, 
wider separation of skylights, curved rather 
than straight louvers. Note resulting flatter 
illumination curve. Brightness ratios are also 


good. 
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Classroom wing lighting is the latest development in Archi- 
tect Burkhard’s continuing experiment with light. Chief ad- 
vances over his earlier design in Southgate Elementary 
School (AF, July 51) are: 1) curved rather than straight 
louvers for better light diffusion immediately below the sky- 
lights; 2) a plastic ceiling that covers the entire room; 3) 
more separation between the skylights on opposite sides of 
the pitched roof. These changes resulted in much better light 
distribution throughout the classrooms (see ,diagrams 
above) . 

Fears that the skylights would cause excessive heat loss 
proved groundless. In fact, the solar heat gain is so great 
that exhaust fans are required above the hung ceiling. Eco- 
nomically, the system has proved successful. Fuel and elec- 
trical costs for heating and artificially lighting the school 
have been cut. Construction costs were lower, too. The 
plastic skylights, for example, cost only $1.75 per sq. ft. in 
Place compared with $2.50 per sq. ft. for conventional kinds. 
Automatic equipment—photoelectric cells, motors, pulleys, 
chains and control equipment—cost $450 per classroom. 
Other real but unanalyzable economic advantages lie in 1) 
more efficient use of interior space; 2) freedom to use roof 
overhangs to shelter exterior corridors, which eliminates ex- 
Pensive interior corridors; 3) more usable wall space with 
less floor space, since window walls as well as partitions can 
Support tack or chalk boards. 
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Exterior corridors are sheltered by roof projection. 
Cheap to build, this corridor system reportedly works 


well in Seattle climate. 
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LIGHT METER SCHOOL 


Gymnasium is framed with laminated wood arches 43’ 
high spanning 131’. Except in the skylighted areas, the panel 
roof is insulated with spun glass. A unique open-grid ceiling. 
hung 1% beneath the top of the arched roof, is made of 
acoustical strips which act as both a sound and light baffle. 
Ends of the gymn are simply enclosed with 2” composition 
panels fastened to open-web steel joists placed vertically. 
The 101’ square gymn floor can be divided by a 24’ high 
electrically operated partition which has a 40 decibel sound 
drop to permit double use of the area. Folding bleachers 


along the walls seat 1.400 people. 
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Gymn corridor is formed by wood arches and roof extension. En 














Hangar-type gymn structure is framed with laminated wood arches spanning 






3i and reaching a height of 43". Structure encloses 101° square area 






Cement asbestos panels are used jor walls and lower edge of the root. Sky 









lights are unbreakable plastic that has resisted all stone-throwing by the boys. 










Collapsible partition dividing gymn floor is 24 high, 


has a 40 decibel attenuation, is electrically operated. 








Ends of hangar-type gymn are ingeniously enclosed by hanging 2” insulative 


composition panels on a series of open-web steel joists placed vertically. 


Hung ceiling of two series of acoustical strips placed at right angles forms a 
light as well as sound baffie jor the gymn area. Its height—24 above the 


gymn floor—assures enough freedom for basketball playing. 





Detail of ceiling from above 


shows steel suspension members 
attached to arches, relationship 


of diffusing strips to skylight. 






























LIGHT METER SCHOOL 


Cafeteria lighting system is different from the workrooms: classes, 
library and shops. Here, no skylights are used in the main part of 
the room. Instead, the entire east side wall is made of light green 
plastic. The sheets are mounted on a metal frame attached to the 
steel H-columns which support the nearly flat truss roof. A high 
window in the south end wall and a clerestory in the west wall 
complete the daylighting scheme of the main room. 

The building presently serves as cafeteria and auditorium so a 
skylighted stage was included opposite the kitchen end. When the 
school is expanded to full 1,200 student capacity, a more elaborate 
auditorium will be built on part of the site reserved for it. 
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School cafeteria put to its primary use of serving food is lighted by 


plastic end and side walls. 


Plastic skylight 
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existing grade 


As an auditorium, students face other end of building where stage has 


Plastic east wall of cafeteria-auditorium sets architectural character of this 


been built. Only skylight in this building is over stage (section, left). 


building as well as providing primary light source for the interior. Areas 


between buildings are developed as courts to relieve the building masses. 
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NEW THINKING ON HOSPITALS 


Hospital planning is splitting its old cocoon 


and something radically different from the familiar concept of the hospital is emerging 


Hospital architects like to think they are more venturesome 
fellows than their medical consultants and hospital clients. 

But is that always true? Or are there some new ideas of 
hospital economics and medical practice where the doctors 
are at least one long leap ahead of most hospital planners? 


Doctors and administrative consultants are not trained 
to translate changes in practice into physical plant. In fact, 
they may be slow sometimes to see that changed practice 


means changed plant. This part of the thinking is of course 
the architect’s function. 


Take the diagnostic and therapeutic departments of the 
hospital as an instance of change. They are still called 
“adjunct facilities” in memory of a day when they were 
an adjunct to the nursing units. Today they are the core of 
the community’s entire medical setup. The docte ts krs-w it. 
But do all the architects know it? With few exceptions 
they are still planning hospitals as if the core were re!2ted 
to nothing except a nursing wing and : hospital clinic. 
Overleaf is an outstanding exam::> of what can happen 
when an architect who understands this change in medical 
practice gets together with an alert building committee. 


Or take the matter of humanization. A generation ago 
almost nobody questioned that medicine was at last a sci- 
ence. Enter psychosomatics and the “whole man.” Today 
itis a rare doctor who does not recognize that medicine is 
at least half art, a germ the simplest of his antagonists. 

But hospital architecture has humanized itself no more 
than the general run of institutional architecture; at best 
itis about as personal as our new banks and factory lunch- 
rooms. It has not yet been shaken up by the “whele man” 
approach as medicine itself has been—or in the sense that 
the best school architects have revolutionized the archi- 
tecture and scale of the elementary school. 


Or take the question of bringing nonhospital facilities 
into the hospital. Under pressure of economics this is no 
longer theoretical. Here physical plant is of the essence; 
the architect must take the lead in understanding both the 
economics and the social pros and cons. 


When a building category begins to get so many jolts 
it is time to study what is in the making. Hospital Archi- 
tect Joseph Neufeld’s analysis of the over-all community 
health plant (p. 131) shows how pioneer bits and pieces 
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of new hospital planning could fit together, what they can 
look like in the round, how new planning answers can 
strengthen a society of voluntary hospitals and private 
medical practice. 


The pioneer bits and pieces are already cropping up all over 
the country to challenge the repeaters of yesterday’s hospitals. 
A few instances: Architect Vincent Kling’s soon-to-open hospital 
in Hunterdon, N. J. has public health and community agency 
offices built in (coming soon in Forum). Finger & Rustay’s new 
350-bed VA hospital for Bonham, Tex., has an “outsize” core, 
separate, distinctly different nursing units for acute and con- 
valescent treatment with the latter related to a separate social 
center (an idea that could be adapted to a community hospital). 
Pereira & Luckman’s program for the Hospital Foundation of 
the Methodist Church in southern California and Arizona copes 


with economics and with greater integration of hospital and 


community by including doctor’s offices and public restaurants 
(not just snack bars), drugstores and commercial laundry. The 
Hill-Burton program has pushed hard for the intelligent step of 
combining hospital and public health. 


On the following pages Forum presents other outstand- 
ing bits and pieces of new thinking—a hospital with an 
adjoining physicians’ building and drugstore, public health 
offices with clinics, hospital cores in doctors’ offices. 


The prospects of hospital design look unusually exciting. 


Its progress is especially promising today. Besides the 
stimulus of brand-new problems, it has a lot of fresh new 


blood (p. 125). 


But there is a lot of spadework to be done yet. For this 
issue Forum attempted to get a list of all the health facili- 
ties in any specific town (hospital, commercial laboratories, 
roentologists, public health voluntary health 
agencies, etc.) with some idea of their floor space, rents. 

We were unable to get it for the incredible reason that 
apparently nobody has ever made such an analysis! 

It looks as though hospital planning might take a leaf 
from the sort of economic approach architects like Kenneth 
Welch or Victor Gruen, analysts like Larry Smith or Homer 
Hoyt have brought to shopping centers (AF, Apr. ’53). 


offices, 


This is not to suggest that hospitals become commer- 
cialized! It is possible to be economically sensible without 
embracing the golden calf. Indeed it is imperative if hos- 
pitals and doctors are to remain free of government control. 
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NEW THINKING ON HOSPITALS 
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Model shows physicians’ building in center, 
linked to nursing wing (rear). Nurses’ school 


and home (foreground) are abuilding. 


BRISTOL MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 

LOCATION: Bristol, Tenn. 

A. L. AYDELOTT & ASSOCIATES, architects 

B. B. MERRILL, structural engineer 

FLINN & THORPE, mechanical engineers 
GWEN LUX, aluminum sculpture 

ALLEY CONSTRUCTION CO., general contractor 








Glazed lobby stretches like a porch between physicians’ building and nursing wing: behind it is the core 
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Physicians’ building at left houses drugstore and offices which pay off deficit of nursing wing 


THIS HOSPITAL PAYS ITS OWN WAY 


and its integrated hospital-physician facilities are attracting top-grade medical talent 


This 120-bed hospital doing 10 to 12% charity work has no oper- 
ating deficit because the rent from its physicians’ offices and 
commercial drugstore fully pays off losses in the hospital proper. 

Furthermore, the combination of physicians’ offices and hospital 
is so well liked by the medical men that it has dlready attracted 
five outstanding young specialists who would not have come to 
Bristol otherwise. 

And because the hospital core gets continuous joint use, it 
is able to have a full-time pathologist and full-time radiologist, 
which the old hospital was never able to employ. 

The physicians’ building—joined to the nursing wing by the 
facilities both use—brings in a net profit of about $60,000 a 
year. This. as Robert Kell, mayor of Bristol and chairman of 


the building committee prefers to put it, “is equivalent to a $1 


million endowment bringing in 6%. 

The lion’s share of the net income is from the drugstore, which 
pays a flat rental plus a percentage of its gross. Of course the 
income from the drugstore would not be so high—it might not 
even be worth-while—without the physicians’ building. 

All this has a familiar ring. It is precisely the principle on 


which shopping centers operate: combine diverse but related 
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enterprises for mutual benefit. Indeed the parallel is literal be- 
cause the crack economists who develop shopping centers are 
already putting physicians’ offices into their plants simply because 
doctors draw people to the center. 

Bristol’s scheme makes at least as much economic sense for 
a hospital and it makes far more social and medical sense. 

The interesting thing about Bristol’s scheme is that this city 
was no more “ready” for such an innovation than any other town. 
When the project was broached to doctors, most thought it would 
be disadvantageous to move their offices 144 miles from downtown. 
But the hospital trustees were so sure the plan made sénse in 
every way, they courageously went ahead with construction and 
the very tangibleness worked wonders. As the walls went up, 
one doctor after another changed his mind. Every-one of Bristol’s 
26 physicians moved his office there. 

Says Mr. Kell: “They are delighted. It gives them a chance to 
pool resources and to take an increasingly clinical approach. We 
think Bristol is developing into a real medical center. 

“As for the hospital itself—well, we feel this kind of thing 
is bound to grow and to solve one of the really tough problems 
of hospital operation.” 


To learn how Bristol came to adopt this solution, turn the page. 
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Office windows of physicians’ building contrast with windowless block containing staff lounge equipped jor motion pictures, lectures 


Bristol is a case where the architect led the way 


Back in 1948, after the civic associations had agreed on a new 
wing for the old hospital as a memorial to Bristol's war dead. 
the building committee wrote to seven hospital architects in 
Tennessee and surrounding states for brochures on their work. 
They chose Aydelott—whom nobody in town had ever met—and. 
having a serene confidence in their own judgment, telephoned him 
to come to Bristol so they could put the matter in his hands. 

Three weeks after their first meeting with him, Aydelott sub- 
mitted an exhaustive analysis of the demand for hospitalization; 
a thorough study of the existing hospital’s shortcomings; prelimi- 
nary plans, rendering and cost breakdown of the proposed addition. 
He recommended instead a new hospital, noting “it could office 
the doctors, provide pharmacy.” 

With the proposed addition now a known quantity and obvi. 
ously a poor expedient, the committee quickly decided for the 
new hospital, saw at once the advantages of the physicians’ offices 
and commercial drugstore. 

Aydelott was able to take this initiative because he himself 
has a clear understanding of the new facts of medical practice 
(see p. 119). And his understanding is beautifully reflected in 
his plan. The buildings themselves are as clear and direct a 


statement as one could find that nursing wings and physicians 


both depend on identical equipment and services. The diagnostic 
and therapeutic core belongs equally to both buildings. 

The nursing wing is steel frame, the physicians’ building flat 
slab concrete, the reason for the difference being that steel was 
cheaper where dropped ceilings were necessary (in the physicians’ 
building all mechanical runs can be kept to corridors). Walls of 


the physicians’ building are poured concrete; nursing walls are 
brick veneer over concrete block with aluminum spandrels. Total 
cost of the entire plant was $1,396,472 including 8% architectural 
fee; or $11,637 a bed, $15.32 a sq. ft. 

The community got Hill-Burton aid for 70 of the 120 * beds 


(Aydelott suggested Hill-Burton, then managed negotiations) ; 


surgical and obstetrical facilities are temporarily sized for only 
a 70-bed hospital. They will be expanded westward inside the 
wing: an L extension southward from the west end will house 
the displaced beds and add 60 more. Basement level of the L 
(above grade) will have preventive health clinics. The old hospi- 
tal is now used for chronics and some convalescents. 

After the hospital opening last January, the building committee 
wrote Aydelott: “We feel that when we selected an architect we 
rendered a magnificent service to our community.” For some 
unexpected influences on the community, turn the page. 


* Top capacity 131 beds; average patient load at present, 108 beds. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF BUILDING 
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Double-corridor plan of lobby 
and core links the two build- 
ings. Physicians use staff 
passage between own offices 
and nursing wing. Interior 
core offices are clerestory- 
lighted. Drugstore has two 
pharmacy departments, one 
for hospital. First two nurs- 
ing wing floors are identical: 
third has surgery, fourth 
delivery. Had hospital been 
designed after °50, a_ toilet 
would likely have been allo- 
cated to each pair of patients’ 


rooms in nursing wing, 


Nursing wing faces south. 
Basement floor is above grade 


has kitchen, dining, lounges. 
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Typical room: Popular feature of the hospital is similarity of all 
rooms, lack of “ward” and “de luxe” floors. Enlightened committee 


thought whole community should feel ownership in whole hospital. 
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Architecturally the hospital has made a terrific impact 


Bristol was badly bitten by colonial Williamsburg; this is its 
first contemporary building. The plans caused no controversy 
because everyone in town seemed agreed that a hospital is “special.” 
Harshest comment: “Too bad it can’t be colonial but | know that 
is imposible.” 

Aydelott thinks the townspeople intuitively realized the 18th- 
century revivals had run their course. In any case. even before 
the opening the town was sold. The school board commissioned 
Aydelott to do a $14% million high school. Kell says the effect 
can already be seen on homebuilding, hitherto impervious to 
contemporary influence. (Meantime Aydelott has done a modern 
house for Harry Daniel, a leader on the hospital project.) 

Everyone grows lyrical over the cooperation the project aroused. 
Most towns have a tough enough time getting people together. 
Well pity Bristol, split by the Virginia-Tennessee line which 
“many civic projects have found as unbridgeable as the Grand 
Canyon.” This line also shortchanged the hospital on Hill-Burton 
funds: it could get aid from only one state though it serves both. 

There was not a whimper from the Virginia side of town (which 
had the old hospital) when it turned out Tennessee could give a 
better break on H-B aid. Later Aydelott devised a way to even 
things somewhat by picking a state-line site (see plot plan), 
getting Virginia H-B aid for the nurses’ school. now under 
construction. 

Aydelott is one of the new generation of hospital architects 
who have cut their teeth on H-B jobs (see opposite page). 

“The pride we have in this building,” he says, “relates most 
of all to its social and economic importance. This job represents 
democracy in action in the finest sense of the word. I must say. 
all the philosophy embodied in it stems from association with 
Marshall Shaffer and his staff. If I have been inspired to bring 
together the divergent groups in a community and come out with 
something that represented the whole rather than a part, I give 
as much credit to Marshall as to any qualifications I might have.” 


Good design of this hospital offered first look at contemporary architecture for most of 10,000 first-day visitors 
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Teacher-at-large 


of hospital architecture 


Marshall Shaffer has nursed along 
a new generation of hospital architects 
and in the process has helped create something 


new and startling in political science 


Less than a decade ago, hospital architecture resembled a tight 
little medieval guild. Fewer than a dozen US firms did hospitals. 
That was it. No school of drchitecture then taught this arcane 
subject. Practically every city- or state-financed hospital went 
to one of the firms or—more likely—to a city or state architec- 
tural staff. 

Today about 1,000 architectural firms are initiated into the 
mysteries and have at least one good hospital each under their 
belts. 


And a government office has demonstrated the miraculous fact 
that federal construction funds are not necessarily accompanied 
by the heavy hand of bureaucracy—a miracle it might pay hard- 


pressed schoolmen to investigate. 


Track down these revolutionary events and you come inevitably 
to Marshall Shaffer. chief of the Technical Services Branch. 
division of Hospital Facilities, US Public Health Service, De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington—a long 
government address which means simply that Shaffer is archi- 
tectural and engineering major-domo of Hill-Burton hospital 
construction. His office approves design and construction of 
locally owned hospitals and health centers built with federal aid 
(more than 2,000 since 1947). 


Pursue the trail a little farther, into the top drawer of Shaffer’s 
scratched. old-fashioned desk (in a “private” office whose doors 
have never been closed within memory) and you come to a half- 
sheet of paper with the legend: A FOOL CAN PUT ON HIS CLOTHES 
BETTER THAN A WISE MAN CAN DO IT FOR HIM. 


This maxim, which Shaffer not only believes, but works by, 
argues from and frequently quotes, explains a phenomenal gov- 
ernment office and its administrator much better than any amount 
of Public Law fine print. 


If ever an outfit should have been tempted to put everybody’s 
clothes on for him, it was Shaffer’s. When the government pre- 
pared to parcel out money for locally owned hospitals* he could 
have argued convincingly that the hinterland was not ready to 
cope with the design problems. The “logical” thing would have 
been a government architectural staff or a list of qualified firms. 

But Shaffer firmly proposed a different policy (and his 
superiors backed him up): “These jobs must be done by any 


* First under the Lanham Act (1941) to booming defense areas, then under 
H-B (1946) to areas certified high priority by their state governments, H-B 
was framed by the Commission on Hospital Care, a body sponsored by the 
American Hospital Assn. Current bill to continue H-B beyond 754 is spon- 


sored by Sen. Taft (R, Ohio) and Lister Hill (D, Ala.). 


architect the local community or hospital board chooses. If he 
doesn’t know how to design hospitals we will help him learn.” 

And he added, “You can’t legislate good design. Let’s have no 
cut-and-dried answer. Let’s keep booby traps out and red tape 
down. Good design has to come up from the architects, not down 
from the government.” 

Ever since, directly or indirectly, Shaffer has been turning 
“wayfaring architects” into hospital designers. He loves nothing 
better than a H-B project with an architect who never designed 
a hospital, a building committee that never before hired an 
architect, a hospital board that never before picked a site. (A 
situation, naturally, not at all uncommon.) What a chance for 
wholesale education! 

Said the AIA journal nervously in 1947: “If the results are 
not outstanding we may find . . . the government bureaus con- 
vinced that to get a job done well they must design it themselves. 

Every architect has got to outdo himself. He must prove 
incontestably that the local architect is best fitted to serve the 
local community needs in building.” 

Says Shaffer today: “One of the best things about this job 
has been watching the architects rise to the occasion, and I mean 
especially the men nobody had ever heard of outside their own 
town. These boys learn fast. They’ve done a magnificent job, 
better than Washington could possibly have done for them.” 


Architects’ fees: $100 million 


To see what all this means in dollars and cents, look at two 
sets of figures: 

1. So far, $11% billion of federal and community funds has 
gone into hospital construction and equipment under H-B. With 
architectural fees for hospital work averaging 6 to 8%, something 
between $90 million and $120 million of this has gone to private 
architectural firms. (Shaffer thinks hospital architectural fees 
are too low, considering the complexity of hospital commissions 
compared with other building types.) 

2. Shaffer’s Washington office runs on 0.07% of the govern- 
ment funds it supervises; the hospital technical staffs of Public 
Health’s ten regional offices run on 0.14% compared with the 3% 
generally considered an exemplary record for government con- 


struction-fund watchdogs. (The government contribution is about 


14 of total H-B construction funds, community contributions, 34.) 
Add to these facts another: Shaffer’s Washington office gives 
a very minor share of its time to review of plans; most of its 
work goes into research and education aimed at improving plans in 
the first place and some of it goes into help for foreign govern- 
ments and American architects designing non-H-B hospitals. 


continued on p. 164 
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NEW THINKING ON HOSPITALS 





SMOKE CONTROL TO MENTAL HYGIENE 


Columbus puts all its municipal health offices and clinics under one roof 


This center, due to open this month, is probably the most complete 
municipal health building in the country. 

It combines public health clinics and inspection departments 
where they can use the same laboratories, ties in the closely re- 
lated visiting nurse service and vital statistics; it abandons old and 
narrow notions of what belongs with the municipal health de- 
partment by boldly adding offices for the Cancer Society and for 
such related units of the city safety department as smoke control 
and industrial surveillance. All this variety justifies an auditorium 
for meetings and health education programs. 

The idea was to cut out duplicating facilities that had prolif- 
erated during the years these programs were spread at random 
through city hall, to make it easier for staffs of the different 
services to coordinate and to give the townspeople a single uncon- 
fusing center for all their health dealings with the city. 

The city had some symbolic things to express too: that it is 
vitally interested in community health; that its views on these 
matters are progressive; and that citizens are entitled to kindliness, 


_ interested care and service. 


To these ends, city officials placed the center importantly in the 
heart of the civic center, across the street from the central high 
school, close by city hall, post office and state capitol. Uncom- 
promisingly contemporary design was chosen to express the fact 


that this is a progressive addition to the older monumental group, 
and it was surrounded with a park overlooking the river. 

The same sort of thoughtfulness is evident all through the archi- 
tects’ planning. 

All clinics are on the main floor with two exceptions: dentistry, 
the noisiest (troops of school children), and mental hygiene, the 
quietest, are set apart on the floor below. (They are not scheduled 
for use at the same time.) 

No receptionist is needed because vital statistics has a service 
alcove on the lobby and all clinic traffic points in one direction. 

The TB clinic is sized for 28,000 visits a year, the VD clinic for 
25,000. Their waiting rooms can be used as one unit for big mass 
screenings. The small maternal and child health unit is for referrals 
from neighborhood clinics. 

The second-floor nurses’ suite has an ingenious paperwork area 
composed of ten half-partition cubicles for supervisors overlooking 
ten worktables for the 72 visiting nurses. 

The building is planned on a 4’ module for future flexibility. 
Structure is concrete slab and beam with brick and stone veneer 
over concrete block. Interior walls are hollow tile and plaster, 
cheerfully painted. Cost was $1,030,161 including 6% architec- 
tural fee, or $17.46 a sq. ft. Hill-Burton aid was obtained for 
strictly health department portions of the building. 


Main entrance divides building with clinics to the right, administrative offices to left. Grounds will be landscaped 
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joint use of inspectors and clinics. Photos: Howell Associates 
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NEW THINKING ON HOSPITALS 


HOSPITAL CORES IN DOCTORS’ OFFICES 


Two new buildings meet the demands of group-practice medicine 


The group-practice office—sometimes called a diagnostic center- 
is a new building type and a rather baffling one. 

Its requirements resemble (just enough to be misleading) those 
of a hospital outpatient department because the doctors practice 
as a group and pool skills, equipment and records. But their 
relationship to patients is that of personal, private physicians. 
Neither of the two older building types—outpatient department 
or professional buildinz—is a suitable prototype. 

These two examples 





one in California, one in New York—are 


paumakdd =F 


init 


good because in both cases the architects realized they had a new 
problem and made a new departure. Their designs have hospital- 
type cores and suites planned in relation to one another for over-all 
efficiency, but they also stress the separateness and individuality of 
each doctor's quarters. 

Both designs merit study as good prototypes and also because 
they throw light on a different problem: how to plan doctors’ offices 
that do not have their own diagnostic and therapeutic cores like 
these but instead are linked with the core of an actual hospital. 


a 


Group practice office has hospital-like first floor, suites used by 39 physicians, above 


1. OFFICES WITH CONCENTRATED CORE 


Architects Pereira & Luckman divided their building into two 
distinct parts: ground-floor core, upper-floor offices. The core is 
planned precisely as if for a hospital. 

Now look back at Bristol Hospital’s professional office building 
for doctors (p. 120) with its ground-floor commercial drugstore 
and core facilities, as here. Along with that similarity, note the 
big difference in office floors. Here is the reason for the difference: 

In the group-practice office, patients have a relationship to the 
group as a whole, as well as the usual personal relationship to the 
individual doctor. Pereira & Luckman have expressed that dual 
relationship within their office waiting rooms and at the same time 
achieved an efficient and unusually pleasant design. Note how the 
central waiting lounge—serving all offices on a floor—is broken 
into small areas directly related to the various suites. Note also how 
pediatrics has its own entrance and play yard. 

Here is how office floors are allocated: 





second—orthopedics, 


BEVERLY HILLS CLINIC 

LOCATION: Los Angeles 

PEREIRA & LUCKMAN, architects and engineers 
POZZO CONSTRUCTION CO., general contractor 


surgery, proctology, urology; third—internal medicine including 
subspecialties (heart, chest, diabetes); fourth—obstetrics and 
gynecology, ophthalmology, dermatology, ear-nose-throat. An 
electric dumbwaiter behind the floor receptionist carries records 
and supplies. 

Average daily patient load last year was 492 persons. Some of 
the 39 member physicians are doubling up on use of the 20 suites. 
Size of the building can be doubled by vertical expansion over 
the one-story section plus an addition over the adjacent parking. 

Construction is rigid frame steel with open-web joists. Exterior 
walls are 8” x 8” reinforced concrete block laid in tile fashion 
with the outer face carborundum ground to bring out the red of 
the volcanic cinder aggregate. Interior partitions are wood stud. 
gypsum lath and plaster; ceilings are suspended metal lath and 


glass. Total construction cost (1951) was about $795,000, or 
$13.70 per sq. ft. 
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SIDE WALK 


Commercial pharmacy rents space in good lobby location. Doctors own building cooperatively 


Pediatrics play yard is one of the 


building’s most appreciated features, 


architects report. Pediatrics is the only 


physicians’ suite on ground floor. 


Photos: S. C. Burden 
and Julius Shulman 
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Medical building has nonimposing facade to aid patient’s feeling of identification with whole center 


2. OFFICES WITH INTEGRATED CORE 


Architects Gehron and Seltzer approached this 
group-practice center from the angle of greatest 
convenience to patients: Which doctors should be 
on the ground floor, which could be on upper floors? 
(Many patients will use stairs. ) 

- Then they integrated the core with physicians’ 
suites. Thus, while X-ray and physiotherapy are on 
the ground floor, the laboratory, B.M.R. and E.K.G. 
are on the second to knit with health checkup, in- 
ternal medicine and obstetrics. Note that suites for 
pediatrics and general health examination (which 
will do considerable screening) have a separate side 
entrance. 

The owner-doctors wanted to be able to postpone 
finishing and equipping the third floor, so Seltzer 
carefully explored the problem of designing a com- 
plete group center without a complete set of suites. 
His analysis might well be useful to other planners: 
staggered office hours will permit urology (see third- 
floor plan) to double temporarily with orthopedics 
—and use cystoscopy and bone room—on the first 
floor; ear-nose-throat can double with surgery on 
the second; neurology and dermatology can double 
in almost any suite. The dentist is not a member of 
the group, will rent his suite. (Final cost estimates 
happily showed the postponement will not be 
necessary. ) 

The building is designed for 30 doctors and for 
up to 30,000 patients enrolled in a prepaid medical 
care plan. No expansion is planned because this is 
considered maximum optimum size for the group. 
The doctors are affiliated with HIP (New York’s 
Health Insurance Plan), will use offices for treating 
both HIP members and other patients. This is one 
of 27 group-practice centers built, under construction 
or planned by HIP-affiliated doctors, 

Framing is steel with exterior walls of brick. 
Strip windows are standard residential sash set in 
metal frame. Partitions of gypsum block plastered 
both sides are set at mullions for future flexibility. 
Estimated cost is $365,000 including completion of 
the third floor and all fixed equipment: $18 a sq. ft. 
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KINGSWAY MEDICAL BUILDING 


LOCATION: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WILLIAM GEHRON, architect 


Gilbert L. Seltzer, partner in charge 
WEISKOPF & PICKWORTH, structural engineers 
TENNEY & OHMES, mechanical engineers 
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A new way 
to make hospitals 
self-supporting 


The all-out community health plant 


by JOSEPH M. NEUFELD, AIA, AHA 


Health today is split into fragments stamped “preventive medi- 
cine,” “hospital care,” “physical health,” “mental health” and 
the like. 

All this fragmentation is not sound as economics. In fact it is 
disastrous. Fortunately we are beginning to see this. 

We are also beginning to see that it is bad in human terms: 
The general practitioner, once truly a family physician, is isolated 
as a social force by ever increasing specialization. The patient 
in need of nursing care is often removed from his environment 
and his own physician to a large, distant general hospital. Disabled 
veterans are separated from family, friends and community life. 
The aged too, relegated to outlying homes, lose contact with the 
stream of life. Medical and public health men who should be 
dovetailing their work are separated. 

As a way out of this economic and social morass, I propose 
the self-supporting community health plant—a plant that would 
pull the fragments together. Here is what it would have: 1) medi- 
cal core; 2) physicians’ and dentists’ offices; 3) nursing wing; 4) 
rehabilitation and social center; 5) auditorium; 6) old-age home; 
7) mobile home care and ambulance unit; 8) outdoor recreational 
area; 9) parking. 

Aside from its human, economic and construction angles, this 
proposal has two points of special interest to architects and plan- 
ners: It promises a way of humanizing, really humanizing, the 
architecture of the hospital. And it offers a way of getting com- 
munity planning off of paper and onto the earth. 


1. Architecture and function 


For 30 years we architects have been basing ourselves on function. 
But we have chiefly concentrated on technical function, such as 
appropriate uses of materials. We have not really redefined and 
analyzed the changing social needs of the community, which are 
part and parcel of function. 

If a new building is defined by its materials and engineering 
but maintains fundamentally its old organization and relationship 
to the community, its physical appearance is only partially in- 
fluenced. But if the whole function of the building and its whole 
context is analyzed completely anew, its physical features will be 
different—even should it be built by conservative methods. Only 
by amalgamating social function and technical function can our 
architecture progress. 

It is useless to talk of humanizing the architecture of the hospital 
until we think of the hospital itself in a different way. If the 
hospital is so organized in function that it does not close itself 
up but instead projects itself to the community, if it is concerned 
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Alfred Bernheim 





Hospital Architect Neufeld, visiting critic in hospital design at the Yale 
School of Architecture, has been pondering the integration of community 
health facilities and their relationship to district hospitals since 1943. Many 
of his conclusions coincide very closely with the Magnusson Report recom- 


mendations on hospital care (“President’s Commission on the Health Needs 
of the Nation,” Dec. ’52). 


This year Neufeld’s hospital design classes at Yale were given jointly to 
students of the School of Architecture and the Graduate Schools of Hospital 
Administration and Public Health. Students from the three schools worked 
as teams on design projects. This seems to be the first time hospital design 
has been put into public health and hospital administration curricula or 
that architectural students have worked on the kind of planning team that 


occurs in genuine practice. 


as part of its function with everyday health and recreation, the 
physical appearance of the hospital will change radically, too. It 
will look more relaxed, less somber, more integrated with the com- 
munity. Its gardens, its inviting entrances, its children playing 
freely if so permitted by the doctor, will in themselves help the 
change. 

The architect, instead of trying to humanize a building that 
resists humanizing, will have something to go on. 


2. Planning and people 


We have usually been too intellectual in our approach to com- 
munity planning. We work on logical ideas for planning the 
whole community or we work on logical small fragments. We try 
to play it so big we get nowhere or so small it does not do much 
good, 

If we are ever to find the energy, the power and the direction 
for community planning, we must begin with a piece of planning 
that is not so big and diffuse it seems utopian and not so small 
that it concerns only feeble, separate groups and makes no real 
difference thereafter in the community. We must also begin with 
a concrete, immediate need. 

Now supposing we take a vital need that everyone can under- 
stand—clinical health activities—and tie to it precisely the other 
facilities it needs to become self-supporting and to make sense 
socially. We have a very specific objective, but we also have an 
entire cross-section of the community involved in planning it and 
later in running and using it. We create not only an important 
piece of a community plan; we create a tool for planning. 

Planners learn to plan by planning. The same goes for other 
people. Here is a project that has to have community self-planning 
to carry it through. Wherever it is done, the community will never 
be quite its old, disjointed self again. 
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Neufeld takes a fresh look at old elements and regroups them 


Look at the elements named in the model above. None of them is 
new. Nearly every community builds—and rebuilds—them. 

What is new here is that these familiar elements are combined 
instead of being scattered helter-skelter. 

The trouble with health economics—hospital, medical, rehabili- 
tational, preventive—is the duplication of costly equipment and 
services. A community hospital that integrates itself with the other 
health services could operate much better and much cheaper—so 
much cheaper it could be self-supporting. In fact, I see no reason 
why it would not make a surplus to plow back into improvements. 


A plant of the kind shown in the model would serve a community 
of 50,000 persons. It could well be larger but should not grow to 
the point where it loses its community character. A city of 150,000 
persons would be better off with two or three plants rather than 
one big one. 

Small hospitals are usually considered prohibitively expensive. 
and so they are at present. But every community of any size has. 
or needs, a commercial laboratory, a private roentologist. etc. A 
health plant that does not try to duplicate commercial facilities but 
instead provides space for them, and also rents space to doctors, to 
public health (thus getting tax money without government con- 
trol) and to community organizations, puts itself on a new and 
healthy economic footing. [Note: The experience of Bristol, p. 
120, seems to bear out the author’s contention.—Eb. | 

There are other duplications not quite so obvious: 

Much of the activity well people call hobbies and sport is the 
same thing medical people call occupational therapy and physio- 
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social rehabilitation. By making double use — community and 
clinical — of space and equipment, a good community-scale re- 
habilitation unit becomes feasible. There is no reason why work- 
shops. indoor sport and hobby, arts and crafts equipment and 
playgrounds cannot be used both by the hospital and by many 
other people. 

The advantages of sharing facilities, from X-ray to meeting 
rooms, are not merely financial. The social advantages are tre- 
mendous. 

Interaction among doctors, public health workers, social work- 
ers, clinical technicians, students, memberships of voluntary or- 
ganizations, commercial interests, aids the work of each and acts 
as a catalyst in the development of ideas. 

Research is stimulated by access to unified records and statistics 
and to the specialized knowledge of colleagues. 

Above all, functions that should remain close to the sphere of 
neighborhood and family and under control of people in the com- 
munity itself are not separated by distance or bureaucracy. 

A community determined to have a planned health plant could 
begin with any of the elements shown in the model, adding the 
others as it replaces old buildings or raises funds for new activities. 
The nursing wing would not necessarily come simultaneously with 
the medical core; in some places the first reason for the core would 
be the doctors’ offices. 

To house a coordinated health plant, or even two or three ele- 
ments, the planner must know not only what happens in each unit 
but how the units relate to each other. For a basic guide to the 
relationships, see the next page. 
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Schematic view (corresponding with model, opposite page) diagrams the integration of the health 
plant with the community. “Action lines” for rehabilitation, preventive health, medical care and 


social life of the community lead as indicated through units of the health plant. 
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Neufeld’s key to the planning of 


community health plants 


The medical core is the nucleus. It must be scaled (or 
expandable) to complete community needs for diagnostic, 
therapeutic and operative facilities. If these are shared (see 
top diagram, this page) there will be a maximum of diversity 
and quality in both equipment and staff. Specialized workers 
can be employed full time. Expensive, seldom-used equip- 
ment becomes economically feasible. 


The doctors’ unit should be an easily expandable modular 
structure with consultation and examining rooms for general 
practitioners, specialists and dentists, all served by central 
reception. The doctors will, of course, use core equipment 
instead of having to buy their own. The doctors’ unit elimi- 
nates need for’a hospital outpatient department; bills for 
treating precleared indigent patients would be sent from the 
doctors’ unit via central bookkeeping to the welfare office. 
Ideally the unit would house group practice (or a com- 
bination of group and separate practice) because this re- 
integrates currently subdivided, specialized medical practice. 
restoring the relationship of family physician. Very im- 
portant: if such a group is created and controlled by the 


local doctors, it fortifies their free-enterprise position. 


The public health unit provides space for the medical 
officer. public health nurses. sanitarian and sanitary en- 
zineer, welfare department, vital statistics. At a county seat 
it will have expanded administrative functions. 

Space here for voluntary health organizations is im- 
portant: their cooperation with the health department makes 
both groups much more effective. 

The economic advantages of having public health help 
pay for the core. ete., are obvious. Social advantage: public 
health workers housed in the community’s general health 
center ill automatically be closer to doctors. social workers. 
hospital trustees, school and religious authorities—all of 


whom are concerned in raising health standards. 


The nursing wing includes sections for general medicine, 
pediatrics. chronics, surgery and maternity. It would care 
for the majority—-by far—of hospital admittances from the 
community, Cases requiring specialized surgery or treat- 
ment and certain acute cases would of course be sent to a 


high-powered district hospital (see diagram, “Reduction in 



























































Medical core provides these facil- 
ities: 1) diagnostic, therapeutic 
—perhaps surgical, obstetrical— 
for nursing wing; 2) first aid, em- 
ergency for mobile units; 3) lab, 
diagnostic, physical medicine for 
doctors’ unit; 4) lab, mass screen- 
ing for public health; 5) pharma- 
ceuticals, therapeutic, diagnostic 
for old-age unit. Physical therapy 
is followed up by: 6). physio- 
social rehabilijation in social cen- 
ter, recreational rehabilitation in 


outdoor area. 


Doctors: |) service mobile units 
for home care, use them for emer- 
gency; 2) supervise cure in nurs- 
ing wing: 3) contribute to and 
use unified record system; 4) use 
all core facilities plus follow-up 
rehabilitation and counseling ser- 
vice; 5) cooperate with public 
health workers in preventive medi- 
cine and health education: 6) at- 


tend and consult on old-age cases. 


Public health unit: 1) uses mo- 
bile units for home care, visiting 
nurses; 2) refers cases to doctors, 
cooperates in preventive medi- 
cine; 3) contributes to and uses 
records and Statistics; 4) uses 
core for mass screenings, labs for 
snitarians’ tests: 5) consults with 
voluntary agencies, cooperates 
with social workers in cases re- 
quiring counseling, preventive 
mental-health action; 6) uses 
auditorium for education, demon- 


strations. 


Nursing wing depends: 1) on 
mobile unit for follow-up home 
care; 2) on doctors for supervi- 
sion; 3) on core facilities for 
diagnosis, therapy, — pharmacy 
(perhaps surgery, delivery); 4) 
on social center and outdoor recre- 
ation area for rehabilitation of 
convalescents, educational — pro- 
gram for pediatrics cases. 5) 
{ged requiring occasional nurs- 
ing cure are transferred to nurs- 


ing wing. 





number of expensive beds,” p. 135). But the community nurs- 
ing wing would permit most patients to be cared for in the 
community, close to their families and under care of their 
own physicians. This fortifies the position of the doctor. 
The fear most patients carry with them into the hospital 
is minimized by the nursing wing’s location and familiar 
setting. The patient here will have a psychological advantage 











Mobile units: |) provide follow- 
up home care; 2) use first aid, 
emergency, lab, pharmacy in 
core; 3) draw upon services of 
doctors; 4) are used by public 
health, visiting nurses and volun- 


tary services for home care and 


over one placed in a strange, possibly distant hospital. 





counseling; and 5) by social work- 
‘ ‘ ers cooperating in home care and 
The mobile unit—one or two ambulances and a couple of 


automobiles—has the many uses indicated in the top dia- 


gram, this page. Even in a geographically small community, 

activities like home care require transportation. In addition 

note that not only individuals, but families, neghborhoods 
and sometimes entire communities need rehabilitation. Doc- 
tors, public health and social workers could form teams, 
using mobile units to reach trouble spots. Problems involv- 
ing juvenile delinquency or substandard industrial condi- 
tions, for instance, can be efficiently handled by such teams. 


counseling cases. 











3 % Social center’s rehabilitation, rec- 
é , ays 2 reation, counseling and educa- 
The social center has on its ground floor the facilities for * A 6 POP AINE ET RL | 
. E a . nis . ' . l ac S are used: y - ) 
correctional, vocational and occupational rehabilitation. In : ; sbcailetild 30 ta: tele wil 
as valescents ; 0 follow phys- 

effect, this is a special extension of the core. Branch library, =. , | 


‘ E i ical medicine; 3) by aged. 4) 
minor indoor sports rooms, hobby and workshop equipment 7 — ,; tia 
; : Doctors prescribe rehabilitation 

would be available for general community use through mem- 7 





' ; ‘ ; nail treatment, refer cases to counsel- 
bership dues, users’ fees or group contributions. 1 ile 
. , - ing service. Social workers co- 
Part of the counseling and guidance workers’ job would Z 
be detection of early stages of mental and emotional difficul- 
ties, in cooperation with the psychiatrist in the doctors’ unit. 
Social workers would also work closely with welfare, veterans’ 








operate with 5) public health on 


preventive mental health work 





>) ae and with 6) home-care workers. 











Center activities use 7) outdoor 


administration and community organizations. area and 8) multipurpose hall. 





There should be ample room for these voluntary organiza- 
tions, on whose spirit and effectiveness so much of com- 
munity welfare depends. Groups like the Community Chest, 
Red Cross, Kiwanis, veterans’ organizations should be quar- 
tered here along with groups special to the community as, 








say, a baby sitters’ exchange or planning association. .* °° 

cA 
The old-age unit in the health center simplifies practical : Multipurpose hall serves: 1) pub- 
problems of care of the aged. It also goes far toward solving ee i lic health unit for lectures, films, 
the social problems. At present, the whole subject of the PM demonstrations; 2) social center 
aged who no longer have their own homes looks so bleak is Gf gt for meetings of community or- 
because we are used to thinking we must shuffle these people es Pa 2 “ganizations, dances, films, plays. 
off. Even when the isolated old-age home has plenty of money, es Eventually 3) if core and nursing 
it is a hopeless place of uprooted people. The aged should be a af - ~ wing become supplementary train- 
kept within the community and at the same time close to a a ing centers for doctors, nurses, 
clinical institution. The outdoor and indoor recreational an public health and social workers, 
areas of the health center, the entertainment and educational f hall will serve for lectures, dem- 
programs, would bring the old people into constant contact onstrations, 
with diverse age groups to the benefit of the social life of the 
whole community. 
Outdoor recreational area: are as important as the build- 
ings, for two reasons: 1) They are part and parcel of the 
functions housed within the buildings; and 2) they draw 3 On 
participants from so many groups they are one of the main § 
stimuli to community interest and action. , pe Ve con oY 


Space for convalescents and pediatrics cases surround the 





consulting and attending physi- 











2 — 9 . . 4 ore > 
i i ? ‘ians; 2) core diagnostic, thera- 
nursing wing. The gardens around the old people’s home are Oa oe ° ia 
itti Te . ein yeutic and pharmacy facilities; 
for sitting, checker games, horseshoe pitching and the like. 'Z > , ' yf ' 
: . / ‘ ‘ ar 3) nursing win or occasiona 
The swimming pool (outdoor or indoor depending on the wo “ gf 
i . . . i- care of ill; 4) recreation, re- 
climate) can be used for therapy, recreation and instruction. “ . 
, , ar 1 3 ae habilitation, branch library in so- 
Ideally high-school sports would be on adjoining property. Pail : 
r : : . AP _ cial center: 5) outdoor areas for 
[he outdoor area should not be merely a series of play- oe an , 
: : : ‘ recreation and mingling with 
grounds and gardens; it should attempt to create the atmos- Cz 
: ‘ BaD other age groups. 
phere of a town commons and should be readily reached from mes 
the shopping, amusement and commercial parts of town. w 
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Rehabilitation is expensive but failure to rehabilitate is more so 
(see Rusk statement, p. 188). Coordination of recreation plus therapy 
for hospital, old-age home, outpatients, would permit programs now 
unthinkable for hospital alone. 
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Disabled veterans could get rehabilitation treatment without re- 
moval from community life. Hospitalization in own town plus home 
care by mobile units would speed readjustment, possibly hasten 
disabled veteran’s employment. 
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Neufeld outlines the by-products 


of a community health plant network 


The by-products of master planning—— 


Up to this point we have treated the health plant as purely 
a local affair. For in any case planning, administration and 
financial arrangements should be locally handled and con- 
trolled. 

However, the master planning of a system of community 
units is a regional problem for handling on a state level. 
Some of the potential by-products of large-scale planning: 


> The whole unwieldly, duplicating, expensive, hard-to-staff 
veterans’ hospital system would be unnecessary (see bottom 
diagram, this page). Tax funds now drained from communi- 
ties to operate these hospitals would be returned instead to 
help support voluntary hospitals. 


> District (large general) hospitals—which will always have 
to be geared for the most difficult cases and therefore always 
will be expensive—would be relieved of routine cases (see 
center diagram, opposite page). These would automatically 
be sorted out for care in lower-powered, locally staffed, self- 
supporting institutions. 


> The health plant would be an ideal nerve center for disaster 
relief and civil defense (see top diagram, opposite page). We 
have already made a big investment in veterans’ hospitals; it 
is too late to retrieve that capital waste, if not the operating 
waste. But it is not too late to forestall wasteful, special civil 
defense facilities, or to find ourselves with none at all. 


> A regional group of health plants could be integrated into 
medical teaching (see bottom diagram, opposite page). How 
to get the community into teaching and teaching into the 
community is a principal concern of some of our leading 
medical minds today. 

Students in medicine, public health and social work, re- 
ceiving part of their training in a health plant, would develop 
a cooperative spirit early instead of becoming isolated in 
their professional specializations. Every experienced worker 
in the plant would be a teacher (and perforce a learner). 

Most important, the community itself would be a teacher 
of a kind now completely lacking. 

Chester I. Barnard, president of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, puts it this way: “Medical schools today require of 
their matriculants no knowledge of the social and political 
conditions related to disease and health... . The old idea 
that biophysics and biochemistry would eventually unravel 
all the problems of health and disease is less tenable today 
than 40 or 50 years ago. Biosocial relations are foremost 
among the frontiers that must be explored and mapped 
before we can expect to have adequate medical care for the 
entire population of a community. When research has ac- 
cumulated . . . we may expect medical schools to introduce 
students to the practice of community medicine with an 
emphasis on ‘social diagnosis’ comparable to that on physical 
diagnosis.” 
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OLD AGE 
Mobilization for war or natural disaster could be efficiently managed. In addi- 


tion to adaptations shown in legend, unified records would be aid in adminis- 


trative and relief work. 





NUNSing wing = 


Qour-cost beds 


district hospital = expenswe beds 


Beds in high-powered hospitals would not be filled with routine cases. Acute 
and special cases sent to district hospital could be returned during convalescence. 


Home care would cut total (community center plus district) beds needed. 





colleg e 





University teaching hospital could be integrated with regional network of 
centers to enlarge medical schools, broaden student experience, raise community 
standards. Similar setup could be used for public health, social work, nursing. 
Key: 1) premed; 2) first years’ medical schooling, affiliated with community 


cores; 3) final years’ schooling, graduate studies, administrative center. 
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PROFESSIONAL COMMENT 


Four top figures in the 
medical field present 
the case for coordinated 
health services 


DR. BASIL C. MAC LEAN: 


“Clinics of health departments be- 
long in the general hospital and 
not in the basement of city hall.” 


GRAHAM L. DAVIS: 


“The alternative appears to be 
government ownership and con- 
trol.” 


DR. ANTHONY J. BOROWSKI: 


“Above all, the architect needs to 
appreciate the part played by pre- 
ventive agencies as well as the part 
played by diagnosis and treatment 
in the hospital.” 


DR. HOWARD A. RUSK: 


“The hospital must assume greater 
responsibility for all three phases 
of health: prevention, definitive 
treatment and rehabilitation.” 


For years public health men, doctors 
and hospital people have been argu- 
ing over joint housing of health fa- 
cilities. In their statements below, 
these four authorities touch on the 
reasons for that battle (something 
every well-briefed architect should 
know) and why it is being resolved. 


MacLean, director of University of 
Rochester’s Strong Memorial Hospi- 
tal—The general hospital whose 
main purpose is to provide a hotel 
for sick people has little interest in 
preventive medicine. And there are 
still many health officers who feel 
they should be concerned mainly 
with water purity and sewage dis- 
posal. But during the past decade— 
particularly under the intelligent 
prodding of those in charge of the 
Hill-Burton program of hospital con- 
struction — more thought has been 
given to putting preventive and cura- 
tive medicine under one roof. 
Meantime, the widened responsi- 
bility of the general hospital has 
made it a more effective instrument 
of public health. At the same time, 
modern health departments now rec- 
ognize they have a responsibility in 
such problems as cancer, heart di- 
sease and other long-term illnesses, 


continued on p. 178 
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Winning health center, viewed from entrance plaza; old-age home is at other side of plaza, as indicated in model on opposite page 
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Model of winning project shows health plant, center; high school, upper right 


HEALTH PLANT PROJECTS 


SECOND ALTERNATE WINNER 
E. J. SHIFFER, designer 


Shiffer’s project gives entirely new plan- 
ning treatment to an old hospital shape, the 
cruciform, and surrounds it with a series of 
romantic terraces setting off the various 
outdoor areas. 

The jury commended especially his im- 
aginative handling of the architectural 
aspects of the problem, but added that the 
airy grace of the winning scheme was more 


appropriate. 





; shopping center, lower right 
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THREE SMALL OFFICES BUILT TO ORDER 


On the next eight pages are a trio of small structures designed around drafting rooms: 
one for a contractor; one for an engineering firm; the third for (and by) one of the top 
US architects. The three structures are completely different in all but three respects: 
Quality. Each is a first-rate solution to its occupant’s program. 


Expressiveness. Each is a notable signboard for its owner. 


Unpretentiousness. Both these qualities are achieved by notably modest techniques. 


Interior partitions are nonbearing, as demonstrated by glazing above door height, leaving ceiling a continuous plane 
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ALBANO & OLENCKI, architects 
H. F. CAMPBELL CONSTRUCTION CO., 


owner and general contractors 











Photos: David Reider 


1. From structure to design 


In industrial Detroit, a forthright administration 


building for a firm of factory-builders 


Architects Albano & Olencki are obviously and proudly adherents 
to the architecture of Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, and logically 
so, since they both studied with Mies in Chicago. And this job 
came to the two young architects in a way to gladden any Miesman. 
Some time ago when they were looking for a good contractor to 
put up one of their houses, they asked several firms who ordinarily 
do only industrial work to bid. They wanted not a conventional 
housebuilder but someone who would be familiar with the taut 
materials and techniques of the new Chicago school. One of the 
industrial firms they invited to bid was the Campbell Construction 
Co., who were properly amazed to be asked to bid on a house job. 
Then Fred Campbell, the president, looked at the drawings, and 
with rare directness switched roles to become a client. 

His industrial firm, like so many others, usually furnishes its 
own clients complete services—architectural, engineering, and con- 
tracting—so they were especially knowing clients. What they 
wanted was a good-sized (140,000 cu. ft.) administration building 
on their large lot (140’ x 495’) which is on one of Detroit’s main 
thoroughfares. They definitely wanted a flat roof, and they wanted 
something with regular bays, because that is how Campbell builds. 

And the firm knew also that it wanted something less tangible: 
a hint of which Campbell saw in the house drawings, a building 
they could be proud of, that would epitomize but transcend sheer 
engineering and stand as a testimonial to their organization. Be- 
cause they went to these architects—or at least met them halfway 


—they got it. 
. \ Framing is steel with filler 


panels of brick and glass. 








Roof is supported by bar- 
joists, in a standard system 
used by the construction com- 


pany which owns the struc- 
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floor tenants who help make 
Sh) : 
! this office building a_ prof- 
itable investment as well as 
( a distinguishing headquarters 
for the firm that owns it. 
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2. Warm materials and a cool environment 


In Houston, a handsome building with a domesticated air 


When you are an air-conditioning engineer in summer-steaming 
Houston, you have a big potential, and also a notable problem in 
architectural expression. For Howard & Johnson, mechanical 
and electrical engineers who consult mostly on coolness, Architect 
Arne Engberg solved this problem by composing warm, vigorous 
materials in simple, efficient forms—but forms which are anything 
but stark or even severe. Most small office buildings in low, semi- 
urban surroundings like this one are really designs in transition— 
somewhere in between the impersonally businesslike metropolitan 
tower and the homey individual house—and Engberg recognized 
this in using “small scale” materials like brick and vertical siding. 
but using them in simple institutional style. He also made visible 
note of another subject dear to the hearts of the men who worry 
about heat gain: there are some big sheets of glass in this building. 
but only where they will count most, by the entrances. Elsewhere 
there is ample windowing, especially by standards of the glary 
southwest; but not enough to waste those tons of air condition- 
ing. Another performance to warm the most cold-blooded client: 
the building, with a built-in atmosphere of considerable business- 
like luxury, was put up for $13.60 per sq. ft. 

Plan of this building is simple, but shrewd. Because the practice 
of engineering is, like architecture, sometimes unstable, a great deal 
of flexibility was demanded. It is there; the plan permits expansion 
of the engineering firm into the second-floor space either up the 
front stairway (which would normally be an expansion of adminis- 
tration) or up the rear stairway as an expansion of drafting. Or 
if business should shrink, the office can retract progressively away 
from the tenants’ entrance in the rear, and this space can be rented. 


Photos: Shoemake-Stiles 


Planting draws building into suburban character of neighborhood 


ARNE G. ENGBERG, architect 
HOWARD & JOHNSON, 
mechanical engineers 
WALTER P. MOORE, 
structural engineer 
HAROLD VAN BUSKIRK & CO., 


general contractors 





Front entrance speaks clearly, suc- 


cinctly and memorably of an unusual 
engineering firm, one that recognizes 
the civilizing ability and sales appeal 


of good contemporary architecture, 
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Drafting room has moderate strip glazing and big cool fluorescents. Note air-conditioning duct down center of room 
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ul General conditions ........ $3,800 

P | “- Excayv., masonry, etc....... 7,400 

f | | Structural. steel.is...i<6... 700 

RI er 7 20,992 

| | ee enn or 8 7,000 

o7 Finish hardware .......... 450 

| Roofing and sheet metal.... 1,700 

‘ Aluminum windows ....... 2,900 
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Simple wood construction in drafting room is typical of building’s relaxed air. Beams are notched and lag-screwed to posts 





Photos: © Ezra Stoller 
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THREE SMALL OFFICES 





3. Saarinen architecture for Saarinen 


In Bloomfield Hills, a shelter for some thoroughbred designers 


The most interesting thing about this office is that, although this is 
the architect (and self-client) with the biggest name in this series, 
the building is far and away the lightest and most casual. It is 
frequently true that architects build themselves buildings only when 
business is so good they cannot spend much time on their own 
headquarters (wheels within wheels within wheels, all turning the 
same direction), and the simplicity of this building hints that this 
might have been true with Saarinen. But even at that, he and his 
firm did not move so fast as to omit the integral grace which dis- 
tinguishes their other work. 

The long brick-ended wood and glass box has some of the sim- 
plest detailing anyone is likely ever to find in an architect-designed 
structure (see p. 144), but at the same time the very simplicities 
of its construction speak in a quietly professional tone for it. An 
example: the effect of thin decks. Drafting-room windows (see 


photo opp.) by-pass beams, reach to the ceiling, which is also the 









Section shows how slope is utilized to 
create light and airy base floor. High- 
windowed space along higher side of site 
is appropriate for service areas (see 


plans, opposite pages). 














of Saarinen design process. 


Model shop on lower level is important part 


EERO SAARINEN & ASSOCIATES, architects 
ALEX GOW, general contractor 


bottom of the roof planking and hence within 4” of the roof top. 
This creates the wonderfully thin roof line (see below). Conduit 
for fluorescent lights is exposed along the ceiling but the com- 
bination is efficiently sophisticated: the wood beams mask the 
fluorescents from glaring the horizontal length of the floor by 
putting downward blinders on them. The building is oriented with 
its long axis east and west, putting most of the glass north. 

These simple wood connections would be enough to scare the 
nails out of most journeymen carpenters who are not cabinet 
makers as well. The beams, for instance, are joined to the columns 
merely by notching plus lag-screws through into the end grain, and 
although this is the kind of technique visible in some of our oldest, 
strongest barns, you don’t see it much in today’s office buildings. 
But it surely had a lot to do with another exceptionally fine aspect 
of this job for any client: the square-foot cost as reported by 
architect Saarinen to client Saarinen is only $12. 







Rear facade is two stories high and sheathed with glass and plywood. Thin 


roof line is aluminum clad. 






THREE SMALL OFFICES 
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Stud partitions skinned with plywood sheets add to the buoyantly 


“panel” feeling of the whole structure—surface without depth. 
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Drafting room is complete with natural landscaping. At bottom of 
| photo note another frank and handsome aspect of the design— 


i exposed peripheral heating fins. 
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Ellipse of reinforced concrete seat tiers measures 320’ x 386’. Varying level of inner tier permits access to arena floor at several perimeter points 


COVERED STADI U M uses 98' cantilevers 


and an overhead light-and-sound stage to get 100% audience visibility 


This enclosed stadium in Dortmund, Germany is interesting for 
what it avoids as well as for what it accomplishes. First, it success- 
fully avoids being consciously monumental; size of the structure 
alone (20,000 seats) might well have led a less-skilled architect to 
search for a colossal solution. Second, it avoids the other extreme 
of self-consciousness—the disguise of its mass with ornamentation. 

Instead, the solution was found in a clear expression of the 
building function. Ellipses of reinforced concrete tiers and corri- 
dors are enclosed in a vertical wall of glass. Steel cantilevers rise 
from the topmost tier to form the roof structure, which is covered 
with precast concrete planks. Tension rods that stabilize the canti- 
levers run down outside the skin of glass to concrete anchor piers 
and give rhythm to the otherwise uninterrupted rotund wall. With 
all its size (320’ x 386’) the stadium retains a human scale— 
chiefly by means of the delicate grid pattern of the enclosing win- 


dow frames. There are 4,000 lights set in frames one meter square. 

Maximum capacity of the stadium is 20,000 and all seats have 
an unobstructed view of the arena since there are no interfering 
columns. A unique sound and lighting stage is hung from the center 
roof section and all arena lighting and broadcasting comes from 
this central point. The roof around the stage is glazed to admit 
daylight. Removable panels in the stage floor permit lights and 
ropes to be lowered for special performances. Thus the arena can 
handle circuses, all indoor sporting events and such special events 
as horse shows and ice-skating exhibitions. 

Beneath the seats are stalls facing the outside perimeter corridors 
which are used for displays during trade fairs and expositions. All 
heating and ventilating equipment, electrical substations and serv- 
ice facilities are housed in deep interior space under the main seat 
tier and in a basement level. 
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Glass skin of 4,000 lights forms exterior vertical walls; it runs uninterrupted behind “columns” of cantilever stabilizing tension rods 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUILDING 








WALTER HOELTIJE, architect 


Five tension rods of 500-ton capacity hold down 


outer end of each cantilever. 
Photos: (below) Rudi Merka; (others) Foto Herta 


Hinged fulerum of cantilever girders is over 


innermost tall concrete column (see section). 


Cantilevers 


roof section 
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| | H i LLSI DE RESTAU RANT gives Seattle diners a view of their city 


i 

| from a building that mixes Northwest rusticity with lush Hawaiian decor 
| 

i i Photos: Dearborn-Masser 

i = A Honolulu architect and a Seattle architect teamed up to give this restaurant 
a South Sea atmosphere without sacrificing such good points of Pacific North- 
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Slanted window wall banishes light reflections that 


could obscure dramatic view of city below. 
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west design as plenty of glass, plenty of view and plenty of natural materials. 
The resulting stage set has helped make this a highly successful and profitable 
restaurant. 

The South Sea touches are obvious enough—Hopu bark on the bar, monkey- 
pod wood tables, grass-cloth wall coverings. So are such Pacific Northwest touches 
as the hunting lodge fireplace of Shuksan stone from Mt. Baker (also used for 
foyer walls) and the rough sawn cedar beams and siding. Perhaps less obvious is 
the care taken to keep any light reflection on the large glass areas from confusing 
the dramatic view of Seattle and its hills. To that end the big windows are 
slanted inward from the top and the adjoining ceiling has no lights and is fin- 
ished in a dark tone to avoid reflection on the glass. 

Many of the plan ideas came from successful prototype Canlis’ restaurant 
in Honolulu. Entrance, kitchen, rest rooms and service areas are grouped eco- 
nomically on the street side of the site which leaves dining and cocktail areas 
of the relatively small, compact restaurant open to the view. The peripheral cock- 
tail lounge and dining lanai are three steps lower than the central dining 
room. Thus customers in the main dining room get as good a view as people 
seated by the windows—over their heads. Second only to the view as a focal 
point is the broiler—a raised stone fireplace highlighted with a copper hood and 
flanking candelabra. The chef appears through a special door in a lighted recessed 
area behind the fireplace and performs his cooking in full view of the customers. 

All public and service functions take place on the split-level main floor. The 
owner's office and living quarters are on the upper level. 


Back to the road, facing the view, the three-level building uses vertical rough sawn cedar siding and stone to give it Northwest character 





Main dining room focuses on dramatically highlighted cook- 
ing fireplace. Chef appears through door behind it, broils 
steaks beneath nail-studded copper hood. 























CANLIS’ CHARCOAL BROILER RESTAURANT 


LOCATION, ‘Seattle, Wash. 


TUCKER, SHIELDS & TERRY; WIMBERLY & COOK, architects 
TUCKER, SHIELDS & TERRY, decorator 
HODGES CONSTRUCTION CO., contractor 
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Fireplace is of native Shuksan stone 
from Mt, Baker. Tropical plants help 
mix Hawaiian atmosphere with North- 


west architecture. 


Foyer shows compatibility of Hawaiian-Northwest urchitectural com- 
bination. Note cedar beams and posts, plus native stone with the 
table of Hawaiian monkeypod wood and exotic print on seat back. 
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UTILITY 


KITCHEN 

















City view is focus of lanui or 
outer dining room. Ceiling lights 
are omitted here to prevent re- 
flections in slanted glass from 


blocking view. 


Bar and cocktail lounge inte- 
grate diverse elements: field- 
stone, driftwood, tropical plants, 
Hopu bark (on bar), mohair-jute 


drapes, rough cedar beams. 
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Corrugated cardboard cartons are used as fillers in these concrete floor slabs 


1. CARDBOARD CONCRETE FLOORS 


Carton fillers prove efficient and economical in four-story dormitory structure 


Corrugated cardboard boxes replace more 
expensive steel pans or concrete filler blocks 
as formwork in this four-story dormitory 
at Southwestern Junior College in Keene, 
Tex. This technique saved $15,000 in build- 
ing the 40,000 sq. ft. structure. Its advan- 
tages: 


Cheaper formwork: $4,800 for the 
cartons vs. $9,600 for comparable concrete 
filler blocks. Metal pans were also consid- 
ered but proved too heavy and expensive. 


Lighter construction: concrete joists 
could be reduced from 514” to 5” wide and 
their spacing increased from 21” to 25” 
o.¢c, to save $3,300 in concrete (220 cu. 
yds. at $15 per yd.) and $4,300 in rein- 
forcing steel; total weight reduction by 
using the cartons is 480 tons. 


Less labor: cartons are placed easily and 
quickly, saving over $7,500. Each floor was 
laid and poured in 12 days instead of an 
estimated 28 days for concrete filler block 
construction. 


- The corrugated cardboard boxes are 12” 
x 20” x 48”, strengthened with vertical 
diaphragms to take a 600 lb. live load, 
more than enough to support concrete bug- 
gies during pouring. They can easily be 
made to any specification to fit any job. 
They simplify electrical and plumbing work 
since holes for conduits and pipes are simply 
cut with a knife. 

Construction sequence: 1) lay timber 
deck, 2) position electrical boxes, 3) spread 
out metal lath, 4) place electrical conduits 
and piping, 5) lay down cartons, stapling 
them to the deck and cutting the sides 
around conduits and piping, 6) position 
reinforcing and cover cartons with wire 


mesh, 7) pour concrete to a 214” 


topping. 

Cartons can either remain permanent 
fixtures as in this building (where they have 
some acoustic value) or be reused. To pre- 
vent them losing strength in wet weather 
they are waterproofed by dipping in hot 
paraffin wax. 

This adaptation of cardboard to construc- 
tion was developed by Contractor E. J. 


Miller. Architect: W. A. Pinkham Jr. 


1. Lighter concrete with cardboard boxes 
Quicker construction with aluminum trusses 
3. Cheaper lighting with prefabricated eggcrate ceiling 


4. Notes on six other engineering developments 










Ceiling view shows cartons laid open sides down 
upon planks covered with metal lath. Cardboard is 
cut to fit over conduits. Concrete beams are cast 


between rows of cartons. 





plaster ceiling on metal lath \ 
cardboard box filler 
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Clear space 200’ wide and 45’ high makes room for jet air liners in this British hangar 


2. ALUMINUM HANGAR SPANS 200’ 


Each prefabricated frame weighs only 7 tons, is erected with light hoisting rig 


For economy, simplicity and _ lightness 
this aluminum flight hangar is hard to beat. 
Built at De Havilland’s Hatfield Airfield in 
England to house jet airliners, it contains 
several good pointers for US engineers: 

Its 330’ x 217’ aluminum structure 
weighs only 3 lbs. per sq. ft. of area covered. 
The 12 portal frames with clear, 45’ high 
spans 200’ wide and 30’ o.c. weigh 7.1 tons 
each, while the 30’ x 9 wide northlight 
trusses between frames weigh 175 lbs. each 
—a total of 10714 tons of aluminum. The 
engineers claim this is only 1/7th the weight 
of an equivalent steel structure, which 
might make such construction economical 
in the US where structural aluminum costs 
six times as much as structural steel—40¢ 
vs. 6¢ per lb. (see “Aluminum in Building,” 
AF, Sept. °52).* 

Lightness of the metal permitted prefabri- 
cation of large units that could be trans- 
ported easily and erected quickly with 
minimum labor. The building was put up 
by 18 men in three months using two 5-ton 
hand cranes and very little scaffolding. 

Aluminum framing members are pre- 
fabricated in sections about 50’ long using 
cold squeezed aluminum rivets 54” in 
diameter. At the site the 8’ wide portal legs 
are pinned to their welded steel bases, 
winched up into position and _ laterally 


* The most nearly comparable steel structure in the 
US is probably the new hangar at Fort Worth, 
Tex, by Pelich & Geren, architects and engi- 
neers, where two-hinged trussed arches span 257’ 
with only 8.5 lbs. of steel per sq. ft. of area 
covered. Weighing 1344 tons and placed 20%4’ 
0.¢., these welded arches rise from 12’ high. con- 
crete A-frames and only reach 48’ maximum 
height at mid-span. In contrast, welded portal 
steel frames spanning 328’ in Mexico City’s new 
auditorium are very heavy, 260 tons each (AF, 
Sept. 52, p. 158). 
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braced one against another. Next the 10’ 
deep main beams are assembled on the 
ground, hoisted into position, and con- 
nected with galvanized steel bolts, 

Portal frames are stabilized on the east 
by horizontal stays, covered with an in- 
sulated aluminum curtain wall. On the west, 
where large openings are needed to give 
access to an adjoining office building, each 
portal leg is strengthened with independent 
box trusses. North slopes of the roof are 
glazed, south slopes covered with built-up 
roofing on insulated aluminum decking. 

Contract cost of the 66,000 sq. ft. hangar 
was $400,000 ($1,120,000) and it was bid 
in direct competition with alternate steel 
and concrete designs. Architects are James 
M. Monro & Son; structural engineers the 
Structural & Mechanical Development Engi- 
neers Ltd. 


Photos: British Information Service 


Trusses are prefabricated in 
50’ sections using %" alum- 
inum rivets driven cold. Rivet- 
ing yoke with 25-ton punch is 
hung from factory roof, Right, 
welded steel base supports 
each hinge of portal frames. 


Erection of large prefabricated sections took only two days per frame, using light hand cranes 
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Manger for modular lighting system can be ad- 
justed after it is assembled horizontally + 12” 
paralled and + 2” perpendicular to the 8’ fluores- 


cent lamps. Vertical adjustment is also possible. 





Cross-section shows lighting grid above and dif- 
fuser grid below. 





Snap-on connections provide for rapid erection; 


4 x 2' eggcrate sections simply hook into position. 
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Result—F ord’s new drafting wing has an over-all 


luminous ceiling, giving 108 foot-candles on desks. 


152 











3. LOW-COST HIGH-INTENSITY LIGHTING 


Modular design and prefabrication lower cost of luminous ceiling to $3 a sq. ft. 


Two unique lighting systems are used in 
the Ford Motor Co.’s new styling building, 
part of a projected $80 million engineer- 
ing and research center at Dearborn, 
Mich. *: 

1. In the design and drafting areas 
the fully prefabricated eggcrate ceilings 
(above) are engineered for utmost flex- 
ibility of size, pattern, intensity, method 
of diffusion, and peripheral enclosure. But 
they cost no more than any good suspended 
ceiling with troffer lighting. 

2. In the vaulted ceilings of luxurious 
styling studios an efficient combination of 
close-set parallel, fluorescent tubes, adjust- 
able incandescent spotlights and alternate 
mercury and incandescent cove lighting 
(right) produce 225 foot-candles to aid 
evaluation of new automobile designs. 


* For more about Ford’s new buildings, see p. 156. 


Eggcrate ceiling 

Thanks to its modular design, Ford’s lum- 
inous ceiling is economical and easy to 
install. Though cost figures on this job 
are not yet available, the manufacturers 
claim such a ceiling will run $2.50 to $4 
per sq. ft., depending on the intensity of 
light desired and the percentage of total 
ceiling surface covered by acoustical or 
other ceiling material. For example, 
another installation at General Electric’s 
Pittsfield, Mass. offices cost $3 per sq. ft. 
for 88 foot-candles over 2,560 sq. ft., in- 
cluding painting and acoustic backup. 

In Ford’s new building the two-story de- 
sign wing contains over 32,000 sq. ft. of 
11’-4” high ceiling, two thirds of which is 
luminous. It gives 108 foot-candles at desk 
height with fluorescent lamps 15” 0. 
Although the design wing is curved in 
plan, the prefabricated lighting units could 
still be used, thanks to the wide dimensional 
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Vault lighting in Ford's 
32’ x 96’ styling studios is 
from three sources. Main 
lighting is by alternate 12” / 


0.c. incandescent and mer- 


80’ long with 8’ sections in- 


we 
dependently ventilated. Sec- 
ondary lighting is direct * 
fluorescent, also in rows 80’ 1 
long, plus incandescent *: 
spots directed on working —- 


area. Total intensity at 


model, 225 foot-candles. 
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Installation of ceiling sections. Ceiling sections consist of 


8’ x 10’ panels independently assembled and wired. Acoustic 


metal pans fit between luminous sections. 


variations (plus or minus 12” maximum) 
that are possible with it. 

In the 33,500 sq. ft. studio drafting area 
three quarters of the 18’-4” high ceiling is 
luminous, giving 115 foot-candles at desk 
height. Lamps are spaced 1614” 0.c. This 
ceiling is based on two superimposed 
4’ x 8’ erids carried by hangers spaced 4’ 
one way and 8 the other. Location of 
hangers was worked out first and the lay- 
out of air-conditioning ducts designed to fit 
between them. 

The upper grid carries 8’ fluorescent 
lamps, set any multiple of 3” apart accord- 
ing to light intensity required. Lamps fit 
between parallel strips which house all the 
electrical components and wiring for the 
lighting panel, and are linked with screw 
connections (the only connection which 
requires a tool once the hanger supports 
are in place). An average 150 sq. ft. of 
panel is wired as a single lighting unit. 


The lower grid is the diffuser comprising 
snap-on spacer bars and 2’ x 4’ white metal 
eggcrate units, simply hooked into place. 
The latter can be replaced with plastic dif- 
fusers or with acoustic metal pans. 

The module is flexible. Hanger supports 
are designed for a variation of 12” in the 
longitudinal direction (parallel to the 
fluorescent lamps), a variation of 2” in the 
lateral direction and a vertical adjustment 
depending on the length of the hanger rod. 
These adjustments can be made after the 
ceiling is in position. 

In the Ford building white metal egg- 
crate louvers are 20” below the fluorescent 
tubes, providing a shielding of 45° each 
way. The lamps are fitted with reflectors 
to compensate for the great depth of the 
plenum (32”) required to accommodate 
air-conditioning ducts. Noise control is by 
acoustic tiles on the underside of the floor 
slab and between lighting panels. 


cury cove lights, each row a 
/ ploster cove 


vent opening 











COVE LIGHTING DETAIL 
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Studio lighting 

Along its north side, the styling building 
contains 384’ x 96’ of studio space divided 
into twelve 32’ wide studios by motor- 
controlled folding doors. Each studio has 
an 18 high double-glazed window for 
entry of full-sized model automobiles. 

Studio lighting is provided by three 
means: 1) eight 80’ long fluorescent tube 
systems, placed four on either side of each 
studio, 2) two rows of alternate 500 w in- 
candescent and 250 w mercury cove lights 
concealed above the fluorescent lamps, and 
3) two rows of adjustable spotlights set in 
the vaulted ceiling. All this provides 225 
foot-candles at the automobile platform in 
the middle of each studio. 

Ford’s new styling building was de- 
signed by Voorhees, Walker, Foley & 
Smith, architects and engineers; the pre- 
fabricated luminous ceiling was designed 
by Smithcraft Lighting Division. 
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4. ENGINEERING NOTES 


David M. Benrud 


Multistory welding: rigid frame with 
full continuity saves 120 tons of steel 
and three months in erection 


Welding has again proved cheaper than 
riveting for multistory steel framing. The 
14-story, 620,000 sq. ft. Broadview Apart- 
ments in Baltimore was topped out in 14 
weeks, three months quicker and about $10 
per ton cheaper than is normal for riveted 
construction in this area. Steel costs $180 
per ton erected. Total cost of the building 
was only $7.25 per sq. ft. including land. 
Rapid low-cost construction resulted 
from 1) the simplicity of the building’s 2” 
slab on welded steel bar joists (fireproofed 
underneath with perlite plaster on metal 
lath, giving smooth finished ceilings) ; and 
2) the use of special erection clips (see 
“Welded Hospital,” AF, Feb. ’52, p. 137) to 
position framing members before they were 
aligned and butt-welded. Rigid-frame, wind- 
braced design saved 85 tons of steel through 
fixed end connections and 35 tons through 
the use of smaller sections. Total saving 
under riveting was 120 tons or 614%. 
Architects are Palmer, Fisher, Williams 
& Nes; structural engineer, Van Rensselaer 
P. Saxe; building owner and contractor, 


John K. Ruff Co. 





Half-mile concrete arch: unique 
bridge design uses arch of precast 
concrete pipe sections 


In Turkey they have brave ideas. Here 
is Engineer Bedros Kayayan’s design for the 
Turkish Government to span the Bosporus 
with a towerless concrete arch 3,300’ long— 
longer than the George Washington bridge 
in New York, nearly four times as long as 
the world’s longest concrete span today (the 


866’ Sandoe Bridge in Sweden). 


Prefabricated arctic building: cold-air 
ducts in foundations overcome per- 
ma-frost problems 


Twelve buildings, each averaging more 
than 10,000 sq, ft., have been fabricated in 
Bethlehem, Pa. and shipped to Thule Air 
Base, Greenland, for erection. They are 
steel framed (9.7 lbs. of steel per sq. ft. of 
area covered) with rigid-frame welded 
bents spanning 60’ to 80’. Members are 
bolted together and enclosed in insulated 
metal panel walls and roofs; panels are 
also prefabricated and consist of a glass- 
fiber sandwich with painted steel sheet on 
the inside and aluminum on the outside. 
The base, only 910 mi. from the North 
Pole, is built upon permanently frozen 
glacial drift. To keep the subsoil from 
thawing under the heat from the buildings, 
these have insulated double floors with air 
ducts in which cold air can circulate. 
Thule Air Base is designed by Alfred 
Hopkins & Associates, architects, and Met- 
calf & Eddy, engineers. Steel buildings are 
prefabricated by Luria Engineering Co. 


te 


Kayayan’s road and railway tracks would 
be supported on towers resting on an unre- 
inforced concrete arch formed by two hollow 
concrete pipes, tied together for lateral 
stability, each 55’ in diameter made from 
precast sections 18” to 24” thick. Total 
weight of the span would be around 100,000 
tons, creating compressive stresses of about 
2,500 psi and requiring high-quality 6,000 
psi concrete such as has been used in most 
prestressed concrete. 





Plastic windows for TV towers: large 
acrylic panels only 1/3,” thick 


Television relay stations have a problem in 
protecting their equipment from weather 
without distorting wave forms. Standard 
glass windows are so thick they distort wave 
forms. 

This installation atop the Bell Telephone 
building in Philadelphia solves the prob- 
lem by glazing three sides of the structure 
with clear panels of acrylic plastic. These 
are 14” thick and 6’ high corrugated into 
deep V-ribs 3” thick and 8” apart, so rigid 
the 500 sq. ft. window successfully with- 
stood a 60 mph gale. Angle-iron anchors 
top and bottom are cushioned with cork and 
artificial rubber. 

This continuous window was designed 
by architects of the Bell Telephone Co. in 
cooperation with Rohm & Haas. 
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Outdoor heating: airport pedestrian 
ramp has built-in pipes to melt snow 


Philadelphia’s new Airport Terminal 
Building includes an outdoor pedestrian 
ramp by which visitors go directly to the 
observation deck and so relieve congestion 
in the building. Wrought-iron heating pipes 
in the floor of this ramp will keep off 
snow and ice. Operating temperature of 
the water and antifreeze mixture used in 
the pipes is 130° F. Cost of the 4,600 sq. 
ft. ramp came to $6,290 ($1.36 per sq. ft.) 
including the electrical conduits carrying 
wiring for the foot-high sidelights but ex- 
cluding the steam heating equipment. A 
half acre of the entrance hall is similarly 
heated. 

Architects for the terminal building are 
Carroll, Grisdale & Van Allen; consulting 
mechanical engineer, A. Ernest D’Ambly; 
Airways Engineering Corp. are the consult- 
ing engineers for the airport fieldwork. 



















Fire resistance of prestressed con- 
crete: tests reveal no sudden failure 


For fire safety prestressing wires need a 
greater thickness of concrete around them 
than structural steel members. This is in- 
dicated by preliminary fire tests on post- 
tensioned precast beams by the British 
Building Research Station. In heavy con- 
crete members the prestressing steel will 
probably be covered deeply enough anyhow, 
but in small members additional fireproof- 
ing may be necessary. In each test an I- 
beam was prestressed and a narrow floor 
slab cast above it, reinforced for composite 
action. Conclusions: 


1. Time of collapse is determined main- 
ly by the temperature rise in the cables. A 
21%” concrete cover gives a fire resistance 
of about two hours. (A 2” concrete cover 
on structural steel earns a four-hour fire 
rating.) For a four-hour fire resistance the 
beams should probably be fireproofed in in- 
sulating plaster keyed into the concrete, or, 
if a thicker concrete cover is used, it should 
contain steel mesh to check spalling. 

2. Sudden failure is not likely, but there 
is a noticeable progressive sagging. Cracks 
and a marked increase in deflection indicate 
that collapse is imminent. 

3. Explosive spalling is unlikely in sec- 
tions over 2” thick. 

4. Beams partially exposed to fires retain 
same strength upon cooling but with a 
marked deflection and loss of prestress. 
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Atomic powerhouse; submarine mo- 
tor to get first tests in 225’ air-tight 
steel sphere 


To contain possible fission products, AEC’s 
submarine power plant will be tested in a 
3,850-ton welded steel tank near Schenec- 
tady, NY. The shell is of 1” plate, erected 
in 36’ x 32’ doubly curved panels and sup- 
ported around the middle by 26 pipe col- 
umns, each 24” diameter. Access will be 
through two locks built into 14’ wide open- 
ings seen below. The atomic plant and 
submarine is designed and built by Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 
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PRODUCT NEWS 








CLOSED CIRCUIT TV broadens use of 
master antennae systems 







Simplified, low-cost transmitting equipment 
now on the market brings closed-circuit tele- 
casts into focus for educational and industrial 
applications. Any structure that is wired for 
multiple TV-set reception from the same roof- 
top antennae—and many hospitals and hotels 
already are—can be adapted quite simply to 
inside-the-building viewing. The same coaxial 
cable that carries signals from the antennae 
can pick up and transmit pictures from a 
camera plugged into the 110 v circuit. While 
this has been technically possible for some 
time, it has been impractical for most institu- 
tions because of the tremendous expense. 
Standard transmitting and camera equipment 
run from $12,000 to $20,000. But baby TV 
cameras, especially engineered for closed sys- 
tems, have recently been developed. One is 
the Du Mont Tel-Eye. In contrast to its costly 
and cumbersome (350 lbs.) forbearers, this 
compact, self-contained unit weighs only 18 
Ibs. and measures just 14” long. It can be 
mounted on a standard camera tripod or 
carried. Operating under normal room light- 
ing, it will feed good pictures to receivers 
up to 4,000’ away without line amplifiers. 
Another Du Mont product, the Dumitter, also 
contributes to inside telecasting. This minia- 
ture operatorless broadcasting station can 
feed the composite audio and video signals 
over the coaxial line to as many as 125 
standard receivers, or will transmit five dif- 
ferent “programs” to 25 sets each. The 
Dumitter costs $585; the Tel-Eye, $2,850. 
Manufacturers: Multiple antennae systems— 
Jerrold Electronics Corp., Philadelphia 46, 
Pa., Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J. 
Camera: Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 
1500 Main Ave., Clifton, N. J. 


continued on p. 204 
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Little larger than a movie camera, the Tel-Eye 


TV unit is easy to use but makes little sacrifice 
on sensitivity. In the photo (right), it is being 
used to transmit the view of a microscope slide to 
science classes. The small transmitter (left) needs 


no operator; feeds 125 sets. 
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e ~ Surgeon's eye view of an operation is brought by TV to interns in hospital class- 


& ai) 


rooms. Intricate color cameras are required for this kind of telecasting. 
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Diagram shows combination multiple antennae and 
closed circuit system in which the control unit 
mixes and amplifies signals from the roof antennae 
and inside cameras for broadcasting entertainment 


to patients and instruction to medical students. 
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jobs...a new “Packaged” water chiller... wired, 


piped and refrigerant-charged at the factory! 


Now you can specify a packaged system to 
supply chilled water for air conditioning in 
hotels, office buildings, motels, theaters, 
stores . . . everywhere. And all without the 
necessity of matching separate components. 

For here you have a complete refrigera- 
tion cycle . . . factory engineered, factory 
assembled, factory tested, factory guaranteed. 
The new TRANE Cold-Generator is a single 
unit, wired, piped and refrigerant-charged. 
Six sizes, from 10 tons up requiring only 
simple plumbing and electrical connections 


In this one compact unit, you get the re- 
ciprocating compressor, condenser, refrigerant 
piping, liquid cooler, control valves, motor 
and accessories. These field proven com- 
ponents are carefully engineered and exactly 
matched. 

Get complete information at once on this 
new idea in packaged refrigeration. Learn 
how the new TRANE Cold-Generator frees 
you from details . . . makes air conditioning 
as easy to install as heating. Contact your 
nearest ,TRANE representative or write to 


=e 





to put them in service. 








fer jobs from 3 to 50 tons, the TRANE Re- 
ciprocating Compressor packs maximum 
performance into minimum space. Fac- 
tory assembled. Easy to install. Avail- 
able with shell-and-tube condenser 


above compressor. 


TRANE, La Crosse, Wis. 


HO JOB TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR TRANE AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 





UniTrane unit gives tenant complete room- 
control of air conditioning. One stand- 
ard piping circuit supplies unit with hot 
water in winter . . . chilled water in 
summer from TRANE Cold-Generator 
or larger CenTraVac. 


In a package —T RANE Self-Contained Air 
Conditioners require only simple piping 
and electrical connections. Capacities 
from 3 to 20 tons. Optional water-saving 
evaporative condenser available in the 
10, 15 and 20-ton models. 





benerator brings you comfort or process cooling... in a package! 


The Tre ey 
he Trane Company, La Crosse, Wisconsin « Eastern Manufacturing Division, Scranton, Pennsylvania « Trane Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto « 87 U.S. and 14 Canadian Offices 
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SOSS | 


HINCES 








iM Used in New Office Building of | 


Mr. Saarinen found, as have so many other famous 
architects, that there’s a place in every building for Soss 
Invisible Hinges. Why don’t you try them, too? They'll 
add beauty and distinction to every building you design. 








COMPLETELY INVISIBLE 


Soss Hinges are completely 
hidden from view when doors 
or panels are closed. They're 
the only hinge that lets you 
meet the demands of con- 
temporary architecture for 
streamlined surfaces. 


EASY TO INSTALL 


A full size mortising template 
is included with every pair of 
Soss Hinges. This template en- 
ables any good carpenter to 
install Soss Hinges quickly and 
efficiently. 





PLEASING TO CLIENTS 


Clients like the distinctive, 
beauty that only Soss Hinges 
provide. Also, Soss Hinges give 
to doors a solid, luxurious 
“feel” that cannot be achieved 
in any other way! 


SONS 


IN \VISUB Le 
HINGES 














Write for FREE Blue- 
print Catalogue that 
gives complete infor- 
mation on “The Hinge 
That Hides Itself’’ to:- 


SOSS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


21779 HOOVER ROAD « DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 





A SIZE FOR EVERY USE 


There's a Soss Hinge for every 
type of installation—AND— 
Invisible Soss Hinges have 
proven to endure any type of 
climatic condition . . . making 
them ideal for bathroom and 
kitchen doors. 








MARSHALL SHAFFER cont'd. from p. 125 


Now the last thing anybody would take 
Shaffer for is an efficiéncy expert. His habitual] 
expression.is amiable but vague. He is yayj. 
ously described as a missionary and a bop 
vivant. He likes to talk and always seems to 
have time for it, preferably over a convivial 
drink. 

But there are the astounding administrative. 
cost figures—to say nothing of the gigantic 
educational job well done. How come? 

Part of the answer is that casual appear. 
ances are deceptive and Shaffer is a remark. 
ably efficient administrator, as any examina. 
tion into the workings of his office shows, 
(For instance: every piece of work is fitted 
into a priority schedule and has a plan of 
progress with rigid and fast-paced deadlines, 
The running workbook on any project—say, a 
prototype study of isotope labs—is a dream 
of orderliness and completeness, beginning 
with the queries and situation that led to the 
study and continuing right down to publica- 
tion and reader comment. ) 

Another part of the answer is the paucity 
of red tape—one of the most expensive ma- 
terials known to man. (The entire process of 
getting an H-B building approved involves 
four relatively simple forms, none so complex 
as an application for government employment. 
The reason for the four-stage—instead of a 
one-stage—form is to catch potentially expen- 
sive mistakes early.) 

But most of the answer goes back to Shaf- 
fer’s motto about letting people put on their 
own clothes. He runs a government office that 
does not duplicate anything that outside in- 
dividuals or organizations can be taught to do 
for themselves. 

This takes imagination, gregariousness, in- 
genuity and a passionate belief in decentraliza- 
tion, traits with which Shaffer is well supplied. 
It also takes like-minded superiors with which 
he is happily blessed. His division chief, Dr. 
Jack Cronin, a fiery and popular Irishman, is 
the kind of administrator who values results 
instead of a growing empire and has a full 
appreciation of how much the successful hos 
pital design job means in his program of get- 
ting well-running hospitals in the right places. 

Foreign visitors under tutelage of Shaffer 
and his staff (any three-month period includes 
representatives of seven or eight countries) 
usually end up as astonished and infatuated 
with the H-B version of political science a8 
with American hospital technique. Ironically, 
Shaffer’s office as an essay in government is 
more renowned abroad than it is at home. 

A simple example of the Shaffer method: 
A few years ago he observed that hospital 
building equipment was mixed in hopeless 
confusion among other items in manufacturers 
catalogues; it took an experienced man i 
deed to thread his way through the commer 
cial literature. Shaffer persuaded 15 leading 
makers of hospital equipment to redesign 
their catalogues or get out special ones slanted 


continued on p- 168 
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nai FOR MULTI-STORY CONSTRUCTION FABRICATED BY USF 
fh which 
a Dr. for PITTSBURGH’S NEW GATEWAY CENTER 
s results 


is a full At the rate of 10,000 sq. ft. per day—a complete floor— 
sia ba USF fabricated the stainless steel mullions, spandrels, 
n of get column covers and corner covers comprising the “‘skin”’ 
1t places. of the three towering office buildings in Pittsburgh’s 
f Shaffer New Gateway Center. USF also furnished all of the 
includes steel doors and frames of the basic building including the 
puntries) stainless steel roof doors and frames. 

nfatuated If you are thinking about fabricated metal curtain 
rience as wall panels .. . in any metal. . . think of USF for fabri- 
ronically, cation. If you want a single reliable source for both 
‘“‘skin”’ and steel doors and frames . . . USF can do the 
whole job! 
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Architect: Wyatt C. Hedrick, 
Dallas, Texas 





THIS SCHOOLHOUSE LUMBER’S 


WE'VE BEEN EXPELLED! 


BEEN MINALITH FLAME 
PROOFED... 








9seee 8808080 


Four Longview school buildings used 
approximately 400,000 fbm of Mina- 
lith-treated lumber for roof decks, 
ceiling joists, wood framing around 
openings. 








How Longview, Texas, PROTECTS 
Its School Children 
and Its Tax Dollar Investment 


When the citizens of Longview, Texas 
decided their community needed four 
new school buildings, they demanded 
absolute structural safety plus prac- 
tical economy of design and construc- 
tion. They also wanted long service- 
ability with minimum maintenance. 
- Wyatt C. Hedrick, well-known Dal- 
las architect suggested a popular and 
economical method of construction— 
brick veneer supported by fire-retard- 
ant chemical-impregnated lumber. 
Hedrick specified that lumber be 
pressure impregnated with Minalith.* 
Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Minalith also meets Federal Specifica- 
tions for Fire Retardants. Wood treated 
with Minalith will not support com- 
bustion—it will char slowly where 
flame touches it, but will not ignite. 
During a fire, Minalith-treated lumber 


maintains its load bearing strength 
without sudden collapse. As a plus- 
value, Minalith protects wood from 
decay organisms and insect attack. 
And Minalith has no undesirable effects 
on lumber, keeps it clean for handling 
and completely paintable. 

With Minalith-treated lumber readi- 
ly available, local labor was able to 
proceed at once. Longview was pleased 
to note that use of loca] labor and local 
materials kept construction tax dollars 
at home. 

Minalith-treated lumber is a product 
of American Lumber and Treating 
Company, who also produce Wolman- 
ized* preservative-treated lumber. 
There are Wolman preservative treat- 
ment plants in all parts of the country. 
For further information write: 


General Offices: 1601 McCormick Building, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Offices: Little Rock, Arkansas + Portland, Oregon + Boston + Los Angeles 
San Francisco + Baltimore - New York + Jacksonville, Florida + Seattle 






* Reg US Pat. Off. 
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MARSHALL SHAFFER consinued 


straight for inexperienced hospital planners 
He was at least as pleased as the manufae. 
turers when several of the jobs won the Pro, 
ducers’ Council’s highest awards for produc 
literature. 

But the most important example of Shaffer's 
discrimination between We’ll-Do-It and Yoy. 
Learn-How is the relationship between his 
office and H-B project architects. 

The first vital step in this relationship 
(after the decision that all architects are 
created equal) was making a set of design 
regulations—necessary to protect the tax pay. 
ers’ money. These could have been an end. 
less source of bickering and stultification. Back 
in 1946 there was plenty of ominous prediction 
they would be. But Shaffer and his chief at 
the time, Dr. Vane Hoge (now Assistant Sur. 
geon General) set an important policy: These 
regulations would be an absolute minimum, a 
floor; there never would be a design ceiling 
or even any “suggested standards” or “ideals.” 

The office has power to reject a hospital be. 
cause of excessive costs, which might be con- 
strued as a ceiling, but has never yet had to do 

A few such cases have been caught by state 
health offices before they ever reached federal 
review. A more common problem is the de. 
sign that skimps too much at the expense of 
reasonable quality. 

Next, after Shaffer had done the 
work on the minimum regulations, 


donkey- 


gested the Surgeon General appoint a com- 
mittee of qualified technical consultants (the 
late Jim Edmunds, then president of AIA, was 
its chairman) to refine the list and comb it for 
design booby traps.* 

Note: The prototype studies by Shaffer's 
ofice—pored over by nearly every hospital 
designer both here and abroad—are straight 
educational material; adherence to them has 
no bearing on approval of a project. They 
involve the kind of basic research a private 
firm can hardly afford and a caliber and range 
of outside advice and criticism a private firm 
can hardly call on freely. All the same, Sha: 
fer is always a little disappointed if an archi- 
tect uses them without sensibly adapting o 
improving them somehow. 

Every H-B hospital design is approved by 
the health agency in its state+ and by one of 


continued on p. 172 


* An oblique comment on their achievement: of 
the last 25 hospitals Forum has published as it 
examples of creative planning, 14 af 
H-B. Two more H-B jobs are in this issue. HB 
accounts for about 14 of all hospital construction, 
1% of locally owned construction. 


tructive 


7 Each state or territory—having mapped itself 
into “hospital districts’—makes an annual censts 
of its hospital beds of various types, relates thest 
to population, and comes up with an automatic 
priority list for allocating H-B funds 
Incidentally, until the first H-B census, nobod) 
knew how many hospital beds there were or ho¥ 
they were distributed. Shaffer's office gives a three 
week intensive seminar to state technical people 


yearly 
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Bevel ana 
Bungalow Sidings 


IN A VARIETY OF GRADES AND SPECIES 


| for generations as a manu- 
facturer of quality lumber products, 
Weyerhaeuser has developed the pro- 
duction of bevel and bungalow sidings 
to a fine art. 


Weyerhaeuser Bevel and Bungalow 
Sidings are among the building indus- 
try’s most popular exterior wall cover- 
ings. Their bevel design provides an 
overlapping, water-shedding pattern 
which increases their value as an 
exposure material. Offered in a variety 
of durable Western Softwoods, 
Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Bevel and 
Bungalow Sidings are proved, weather- 
resistant products. 

In addition to their high functional 
value, bevel and bungalow sidings are 
easily adaptable to many styles of 
architectural design. They highlight 
the structural mass with form, tex- 
ture and color. The deep shadow lines 
amplify the width, which is the most 
striking characteristic of rambler 
houses. The decorative schemes of 
homes built with Weyerhaeuser 4- 
Square Bevel and Bungalow Sidings are 
easily altered with each new paint job. 


Weyerhaeuser 


You can satisfy the needs of your 
clients with Weyerhaeuser 4-Square 
Bevel and Bungalow Sidings which are 
manufactured in a variety of grades 
and sizes from Western Red Cedar, 
West Coast Hemlock, Idaho White 
Pine, Ponderosa Pine and Sitka Spruce. 

Ask your Weyerhaeuser 4-Square 
Lumber Dealer to give you full details 
of these popular exterior wall coverings 
...0or write for descriptive literature. 











Sales Company 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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‘Take the case of the man who saved 
a few dollars on air handling equip- 
| ment, which he expected to use for 
| many years. Installation costs turned 


5 are not always 
pennies 
earned 








out to be high and maintenance ex- 
pense excessive—more than he saved 
on original purchase price. Of course, 
not every low bidder has an inferior 
product; but you can be sure of one 
thing: if a high quality product is to 
meet all low bids, the quality just can’t 
stay high! We at “Buffalo”, with 
seventy-five years of top quality manu- 
facturing behind us, call your atten- 
tion to the “Q” Factor.* Without it 
we could not have maintained the 
performance records chalked up in 
many of America’s outstanding indus- 
trial plants. We have no intention of 
abandoning the practice of building 
the best possible product and pricing 
it afterwards. 





Air Conditioning and Cleaning Equipment 


Full lines of industrial air cleaning equipment 
for gases and fumes, as well as air washers 
and cabinets for air conditioning. 


VENTILATING FANS— 


Complete lines, the Jubilee 
Breezo, an efficient disk fan— 
the “LL”, a non-overloading 
centrifugal, the Axial Flow, 
and many others for all ser- 
vices including forced and in- 
duced draft fans. 


“Buffalo” Engineering Sales 
Representatives in all princi- 
pal cities are anxious to work 
with you. Call on them for 
advice without obligation. 





*_The “Q” Factor—The 

built-in Quality which 
provides trouble-free satisfaction 
and long life. 


ec 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


142 MORTIMER ST. BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
PUBLISHERS OF “FAN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK 

Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 

PRESSURE BLOWING elelel al, le) 

AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING 











Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


HEATING FORCED DRAFT 
INDUCED DRAFT > Car Neb El, fe) 





VENTILATING 
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the ten Public Health regional offices. Shaffer, 
staff in ‘each regional office is a threema 
team: architect, mechanical engineer and eq, 
struction engineer. Shaffer's Washington of 
fice reviews all approved plans, not to add a, 
other O.K. but to keep tabs on the alertness 
the regional offices and on the good new ides 
coming up and to get a country-wide view 9 
the construction program. 

If an architect and hospital board want ty 
they can keep their plans a secret from both 
the state and regional offices until they hay 
working drawings and a bid. But nobody does 
this because the second hugely  successfyj 
point in H-B’s happy relationship with arehj. 
tects is the suggested reviewing system Shafi 
fer worked out. 

Under this system, an architect works with 
the regional and state offices at each of six 
stages in his project. He successively bring 
in 1) his program; 2) a single-line schematie 
plan; 3) a larger-scale plan with equipmen 
indicated, finishes, elevations and outline o 
specifications; 4) revised cost estimate; § 
contract drawings; 6) bid and completed ap 
plication. At each of these stages, the regional 
men may catch mistakes or suggest improve 
ments—in short the architect, especially the 
inexperienced man, gets what amounts to: 
well-organized course in hospital planning 
By the time the costly contract drawings ar 
made, everything is already in the clear ani 
final approval is a formality. 

As Shaffer points out, this is simply “th 
easiest, most direct way” to go at the prob 
lem and it may seem an obvious device. Bu 
anyone who has seen a hospital “experted ¥ 
death” by advice pulled in at the wrong tim 
knows it is not obvious at all, and many #& 
chitects contend this reviewing system is the 
most valuable device in the whole. program 

In fact it is hard to find an unkind wor 
from anyone for the procedure. Last month 
in response to a mildly critical letter it hai 
printed about H-B, the magazine Hospilt 
Topics was inundated with a “mass of cot 


















ments and compliments.” Typical samples: 


>(From an administrator) : “Our architect 
never built a hospital. We were desperate 
... Welt 
the highly skilled experts of the Public He 
Service who were brought in by the 


both expert advice and funds. 


Department of Welfare willing to come t@ 
community at any time, night or day, to 
us. Once the federal program director sat 
the architect and myself until 2 o’clock @ 
Today we 
as fine a hospital as there is in the counl 


morning going over plans. 


> (From the president of a board of trusté 
“Someone suggested we inquire about fed 
our community 
We had 
. . During the construe 


funds. We were hesitant 
not like outside interference. . . . 
other alternative. . 
program we received no hindrance. We 
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works with Recessed lighting was the best answer to the continuous rows of well-shielded luminaires easily 

ach of st} combined design, illumination and construction provide 50-55 footcandles. The snap-in fixture 

ely problem in the Columbus, Ohio, Farm Bureau In- housing for easy installation ...and maintenance 
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occas l T-bars below the concrete ceiling to accommodate Recessed troffer lighting may or may not be the 
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‘awings ar fixtures, in this case, would not fit the structural maintain a complete and varied line of lighting 

> clearai) requirements. Thus, ceiling height and type of systems and fixtures to meet the variety of lighting 

ceiling selected dictated the use of recessed troffers. problems as they relate to modern construction 

imply “We The design simplicity of Westinghouse TU-80 demands. Consult us on your next lighting 

| oe Troffers helps provide the necessary clean, unob- installation. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
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Get this free booklet, Lighting Sets 
the Stage — B-5254, an analysis of light- 
ing systems for today’s commercial 
“Sf _~—s interiors. Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
lig ome | P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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BUILD BETTER 
SHOWERS FOR LESS 





The ideal floor when shower walls 
are made of plaster, marble or tile 
of any kind— metal, plastic, 
ceramic! 








Cut cost, save time—and eliminate one sub-contract by using FIAT 
PreCast Receptors. When you plan showers with plastic or metal tile 


FIAT receptor. You will get a better shower floor . . . attractive . . . one-piece 
. . » permanently leakproof. There’s no lead pan, no multi-layer 


modern, money-saving way to better shower construction, 


SEND FOR FREE FIAT MANUAL— 


COMPARES methods of shower floor construction 
ILLUSTRATES receptor applications with various walls 
PROVES many PreCast Receptor advantages 














FIAT METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
9301 W. Belmont Ave. Franklin Park, Illinois — Dept. B 
Please send me your new manual on shower floor construction as 
soon as it’s off the press. 
Name. 
Address. 

{ i City State 











with @2ERV@ PreCast Receptors! 





walls you save labor—speed completion—by specifying a plumber-installed 


construction—nothing that can be affected by building settlement. It’s the 
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MARSHALL SHAFFER a 


— 


instead, nothing but assistance and constry¢. 


tive suggestions.” 


> (From the chairman of a building commit. 
tee): “We did not need money but we did 
need competent, honest advice. We went to 
the Public Health Service regional office and 
got that assistance. I believe that the archi. 
tectural, engineering, planning and constrye. 
tion advice service is every bit as important 
as the funds.” 


Shaffer at the office 


For the regional offices, Shaffer shrewdly 
picked architects thoroughly experienced jp 
private firms doing hospital design and—ey. 
cept in California—mature men. (“In Cali. 
fornia, youth gets more respect than age.”) 

Shaffer has been with Public Health since 
1941-—the first architect the agency ever hired, 
While he was working for Public Roads 
he was told that the late Dr. Joe Mountin, a 
legendary character then Assistant Surgeon 
General, wanted to see him. At the close of a 
rather confusing interview, during which 
Shaffer never did understand just why he had 
been asked around, Mountin said: “Don't 
know what you'll do. You'll have to figure 
that out yourself. No job here for an archi- 
tect! But we’ve needed one for 50 years! 

The first thing Shaffer found to do was 
consult on the planning of a public health 
hospital in upstate New York. When the 
Lanham Act was passed, he got himself two 
assistants, August Hoeneck, now his deputy, 
and George Ivanic, now his chief of design. 
Besides these, his Washington office consists of 
13 men: one expert architect each in neuro 
psychiatric, TB, chronic diseases, public health 
center and general hospital design; appraisal 
architect; one expert engineer each ‘in me 
chanical, electrical, structural, specifications, 
and contract engineering; cost estimator; and 
model maker (for educational exhibits). There 
is no second team. Aside from two secretaries 
and a clerk, that is the staff. Shaffer had his 
eye on almost every member of it before HB 
was passed and the turnover is virtually nil. 
Every project done in the office carries the 
name of the man who did it rather than 
Shaffer's. “Credit where credit is due helps 
morale and justice.” 

Shaffer’s own achievements are _ intern 
tionally recognized. He was given the AIA’ 
1951 Kemper award for “ensuring the com- 
duct of the hospital building program .- - : 
in harmony with the highest ethical stand 
ards.” Last year he was elected president of 
the Plenary Session on Hospitals of the Par 
American Conference of Architects, the first 
Yankee ever thus honored: in °5] he was 
invited to represent the US at the Building 
Research Congress in London. 

Schaffer has a synthesizing mind, and mat 
of the procedures he has brought into HB 
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WHY THE FITZGIBBONS BOILER “D” TYPE IS 
hstruc. 
ommit. 
we did 
vent to 
ce and Steel Construction — heavy “flange” 
» archi. quality steel plate is electrically 
ial welded to provide strength and durability. ’ 
nstruc. Workability of steel permits boiler design e \y e 
portant for quick, economical transfer of heat. ‘4 // WIGS 
irewdly 
anced in ; 
nd—ex. Easy Cleaning For All Surfaces — ; 
in Cali- tubes are reached through large 
4 doors at front of boiler. Firedoors give 
age. | ample access to firebox heating surfaces. 
th since 
r hired. 
Roads 
untin. a Rapid Water Circulation — concentra- 
gis tion of heat at high point of crown 
urgeon sheet and unimpeded waterways induces 
ose of a faster circulation, brings more water in — 
which contact with more heating surface in a 
given time, 
’ he had 
“Don’t 
o figure 
n archi- Complete Combustion — firebox of 
ars! adequate height and volume provides 
do was | maximum efficient burning of fuel. Ideal 
healt for oil, gas, or coal (stoker or haud-fired). ‘ 
ec nea f | 
hen the , 
self two 
deputy, 
+ deal Welded Mud-Ring Design—a heavy | ! 
oT steel bar is welded between side- »” 
mnsists of walls of shell and firebox to give added.» 
n neuro strength to water-leg section and longer 
f life to the boiler. 
ic health } 
ppraisal 
1 in me Rugged Door Frame — water-cooled ; 
fications, fire door frame of extra-heavy steel Waterside Inspection — hand holes, 
is welded between shell and firebox water 3” x42” large, permit complete in- 
itor; ane wall. An asbestos gasket-seaied, soot-tight spection and cleaning of crown sheet and 
;). There fire door completes the assembly. water-leg. From 6 to 14 hand holes de- 
cretaries | pending on size of boiler. 
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fore HB 
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interna: Ack 185 by a Hartford Inspector. Sixteen sizes from 876,000 Btu 
ATA’s \' . > 
7 “7 8 Q to 10,200,000 Btu. For complete details, write to the 
the con r i z 
on Jn Fitzgibbons Boiler Company, Inc., 101 Park Avenue, 
al stand- New York 17, N.Y. Ask for catalog AF-5. | 
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Architect: Weiss & Silverstein, New Orleans 


A MIRROR becomes A GARDEN 
at the flip of a switch 


This may suggest a way in which you can work a dramatic change 
in the wall decoration of a room. 

During dinner in the Cotillion Room of the Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, the brightly lighted scene is reflected in great paneled 
mirrors ‘on the wall beside the orchestra. When dancing starts, 
lights are dimmed in the dining room and an illuminated garden 
appears where the mirrors were seen. 

The mirrors are transparent—Mirropane*. You can see through 
Mirropane when there is bright light behind it and dim light in 
front. When it’s the other way—bright in front and dim in back— 
Mirropane reflects like a mirror. 

Mirropane has many possibilities for decorating restaurants, 
clubs, lobbies, lounges and stores. Mirropane is also used to provide 
sight unseen wherever you may want to observe what is going on 
without being seen yourself. For more information, call your L-O-F 
Glass Distributor or Dealer, listed in classified telephone directories 
in many principal cities. *® 





LIGHTER SIDE DIMMER SIDE 
-.- A MIRROR ...A WINDOW 


» = 
































MIRRO Uw 


TRANSPARENT MIRROR 


Product of Liberty Mirror Division 
LIBBEY -OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY « LM153 NICHOLAS BLDG., TOLEDO 3, OHIO 
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MARSHALL SHAFFER consinued 


———_____ 





were suggested by bits picked up during what 
he calls his “checkered career.” For instance, 
his deadline and workbook method is adapted 
from an Arizona copper company “where | 
worked a hitch as an engineer.” The hospital 
census—now embodied in the law—comes a 
least in part from Shaffer’s worship “during a 
time when I| thought I might become a mining 
geologist” of Clarence King, creator of the 
US geological survey. 


Shaffer at home 


Shaffer grew up near Cincinnati in Hamil. 
ton, where his father was a banker, graduated 
from Penn State in 1922, spent the next three 
years as an engineer in Central America and 
eight in California studying and practicing 
architecture; he worked with Neutra, Metro. 
Goldwyn-Mayer, and “drew in every wa.c. in 
the largest hospital in the world.” In 1933 
he returned East to study, teach and practice 
in Chicago, Washington and New York. 

He lives in suburban Wheaton, Md. with 
his wife, Helen, ten-year-old Tom and seven- 
year-old Mike in a modern house by Architect 
Charles Goodman (H&H, Dec. °51). This 
home is a beehive of shell collecting, juvenile 
painting, erector-set constructions and toy 
motors. Shaffer is an omniverous reader— 
everything from anthropology to ballistics 
interests him—and lately, making a virtue 
of necessity, he has become a connoisseur of 
children’s literature too. But his and Helen's 
idea of a really bang-up good time is an 
evening spent with a hospital man from 
Beirut, Guayquil or Pocatello. 





PROFESSIONAL COMMENT 


continued from p. 135 


along with communicable disease, and they 
have an increasingly closer relationship with 
hospital and practitioners. 

The control of tuberculosis and other com 
municable diseases now gives many opportl- 
nities for joint action by hospitals and health 
departments. Clinics of health departments 
belong in the general hospital and not in the 
basement of the city hall. Hospital bed care 
of patients with infectious disease has 
dropped markedly and the “pesthouse” for 
the care of these patients is fast disappearing. 
They can with safety be treated in a separate 
nursing unit within a general hospital. 

In smaller cities or towns wheré there is one 
general hospital, it is a great advantage 
have the facilities of the health department 
in the hospital or adjacent to it. This joim 
housing can accommodate the health officer, 
sanitary inspector, public health nurse and 
laboratory facilities. In laboratory work 
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SHOWN AT LEFT is American- 
Standard Lucerne vitreous china 
lavatory with the Zurn System 
fitting for this particular wall-type 
fixture. 


| simplifies rest room planning 
, ---Insures against untimely obsolescence! 
Helen’s 


o all American-Stanrdard 









allistics 
a virtue 





| e . 
. off-the-floor plumbing fixtures ABOVE: American-Standard : 
I Glenco toilets installed with Zurn i 
j INSTALLED WITH THE or zr relieve the wall of all the 
i oad. 
—- * : 
system BELOW: Wall-type model of the 
i famous Sanistand fixture—the 
American-Standard urinal for 
@ Planning rest rooms around com- A good example of the pleasing effect | women. It is installed ay or 
pletely bare floors permits greater lati- of spaciousness achieved with American- — especially designed 
tude of design. Enables you to lower Standard plumbing fixtures installed —_— 
ceilings. Gives you more usable floor and supported by the Zurn System 
ind they space. And widens your choice of floor is shown in the large picture above. 
hip with and wall construction. This is one of the modern rest rooms in 
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But just as important to you and the 
builder is the fact that by specifying 
wall type fixtures for installation with 
Zurn systems, you make rest rooms 
look larger and more modern. And, 


because floors that are free of obstruc- 
tions are easier to clean and maintain, 
your rest rooms retain their newness 
years longer. 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


FREE BOOKLETS 


time and labor. 











SEND FOR THESE 


for planning modern rest rooms 
that stay modern. They tell you 


the new Lever Brothers plant in Los 
Angeles, designed and constructed by 
the Bechtel Corporation. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co., 
Plumbing Division, Erie, Pa. 


3 CORB ccc cicvencascedecs 

how you can save your client 
money on construction material, aetditnite% oi<cxcensedness 
SWORE 5. cc cvicrecscostcees 





ge ee pee ant ins ee ee eee ab aoe a> ans a es sl es ls oes nS RS 
cz American-Standard 
Dept. AF-53, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Fill in and mail the coupon for 
these two helpful booklets. They 


| 

| 

| 

| Please send me the 2 booklets: “BETTER REST ROOM GUIDE” and 
contain up-to-date information | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

' 


“YOU CAN BUILD IT FOR LESS A NEW WAY.” 
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PROFESSIONAL COMMENT continued 























alone, the advantages of sharing the cost of 
personnel and equipment are obvious. There 
are numerous examples of this cooperative 


Full-time local health departments will ex- 
pand greatly during the next decade and it 
seems certain that the nation’s hospital system 


























! planning in new construction in the US and will be extended to many areas now lacking 
: Canada. adequate facilities. 
In larger cities also the public health labor- Wherever there is new construction, it is im- 
atories can be located in a general hospital portant that architects join health department 
with mutual advantage. The joint housing of and hospital administrators to plan, wherever 
public health department, medical school and possible, joint housing and cooperative use of 
teaching hospital provides an ideal integrated personnel for more effective work in safe- 
medical center. guarding community health. 
| Perfect for that new hotel 
i see 
' 
j * a 
| America’s most beautiful 
j 
j _— * 
| i rubber flooring ! 
—— 4 
t 
, 
! 
RUBBER 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
in Conada—American Biltrite Rubber Co. (Canada) Ltd., Sherbrooke, Quebec 
Affiliates ... Biltrite Rubber Company, Chelsea 50, Mass. * American Tile & Rubber Co., 
Trenton 2, N. J. © Panther-Panco Rubber Co., Chelsea, Mass. American Tile & Rubber Co. 
(Canada) Ltd., Sherbrooke, Quebec © Panther Rubber Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada. 
Also makers of Biltrite NURON for Shoe Soles, Luggage and Accessories—and Biltrite Rubber Heels 
26 COLOR SAMPLE KIT...YOURS ON REQUEST 
| AMTICO, Dept. ME-14, Trenton 2, New Jersey” 
Gentlemen: 
ts Please send me free box of 4°" x 4°" samples of Amtico Flooring in 
standard Ye'" gauge and all 26 stock colors—also illustrated literature. 
NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 
city i A STATE 
(Please attach coupon to your business card or letterhead) 
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Davis, director of hospitals, Kellogg Foun- 
dation; past president, American Hospitals 
Assn.; former member, Commission on Hospi- 
tal Care—The American people get a fair 
return from their investment in health ser- 
vices, but elimination of the more obvious in- 
adequacies would give them considerably 
more for their health dollar. One inadequacy 
—failure to coordinate preventive and cura. 
tive medicine—is costing the consumer money. 


Preventive and curative medicine are in- 
separable. It is unfortunate the attempt was 
ever made to separate and closely define the 
spheres of each. The friction that developed 
during pioneering days of public health is 
not so great now as in the past, but too much 
still persists. 


The Commission on Hospital Care recom- 
mended that closer working relationships be 
established between hospitals, the medical 
profession and public health. It is the clear 
intent of the Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Act to promote such coordination, but 
opposition at levels has 


state and local 


hampered progress. 


Strangely enough, a strong element in the 
public health services at state and local levels 
opposes closer working relationships. These 
officials fear loss of some of the financial 
support of public health activities. Public 
health conserves and protects in the mass. 
Its accomplishments are not so dramatic to 
the public as emergency surgery on an in- 
dividual. Not realizing that, as a rule, the 
public gets more for its public health dollar, 
the community will raise, at considerable 
sacrifice, large sums of money to build a fine 
new hospital and will neglect its public health 
services. This greater dramatic appeal of the 
hospital causes some public health people 
to fear preventive health services might get 
lost in the scramble if closer working rela- 
tionships were established. The frequent re- 
sult is that separate hospital and _ public 
health centers duplicate facilities and serv- 
ices, such as the clinical laboratory and X-ray, 
reducing standards of service at increased 
cost to the consumer. 


Some of the antipathy to public health 
among some elements in the medical pro- 
fession is undoubtedly based on the fact that 
public health has more to offer the public for 
its money. 


In the highly competitive commercial world 
the producer of the superior commodity or 
service, as related to price, eventually gets 
the business until competitors either manu- 
facture a product of comparable quality for 
the same price or go out of business by 
merger or bankruptcy. Economic factors do 
not operate in the same way to force merger 
of preventive and curative health services, 
but even so an increasingly large segment 
of intelligent leadership is becoming acutely 
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STAINLESS STEEL SPANDRELS in new apartment buildings 
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T-— WAYLITE CONC. 


Horizontally fluted spandrels of Armco Stainless 
Steel sheathe the fronts of the new Twin Towers 
Trust Apartment Project of Chicago. Typical stain- 
less panels shown in cross-section are just short of 
10 feet long. They are insulated with light-weight 
concrete, fastened securely to spandrel wall and 
beam, and grouted in. 

The same stainless steel used in these buildings 
is available today—free from Government restric- 
tions. It is Armco 17, Type 430, one of the oldest 
stainless grades. Architects specify Type 430 for 
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window sash, mullions, pilasters, signs and: many 
other exterior applications not subjected to se- 
verely corrosive atmospheres. 

Because of its beauty, strength and workability, 
this stainless steel is used on interiors, too, for 
kitchen, cafeteria and bar equipment, for doors 
and entrances, exposed ventilating ducts, wains- 
coting, elevator cabs and decorative purposes. 

For complete information on Armco Stainless 


Steel and its architectural uses, write us at the 


address shown below. 








a 








MAY 1953 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEERS: 
A. Epstein & Sons, Inc., Chicago, tll. 





>| ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


2933 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohto © Export: The Armco International Corporation 
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aware of the cost to the public of artificial 
division of these services. 

The public has a right to expect construc- 
tive leadership from organized medicine, 
public health officials and hospital trustees 
and administrators in bringing about closer 
coordination. If that leadership does not 
become more effective soon, the alternative 
appears to be governmental ownership and 
control of health services, which would be 
unfortunate. 


Borowski, chief of Division of Hospital 
Facilities, Ohio State Department of Health— 
Coordinating the physical facilities of hospi- 
tals and health centers has been much dis- 
cussed in the past six years. Because the 
concept is a radical departure from past 
patterns, and, because of personalities and 
individual skepticism, there is as yet no 
unanimity of thought. 

In Ohio much has been done to promote 
joint housing of the hospital and health 
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AVAILABLE FROM STOCK IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


STO CORROSION DAMAGE 


DURIRON 
ACIDPROOF 
DRAIN PIPE 


The specification of Duriron Acid- 
proof Drain Pipe is the way to 
solve the problem of corrosive . 
waste disposal. Duriron is a high 
silicon iron extremely resistant to 
corrosion, erosion and abrasion 
throughout the entire thickness of 
the pipe wall. Installation? The 
same as with ordinary cast iron 
soil pipe. Under most conditions, 
it will last the lifetime of the 
building. Write for Catalog PF/1. 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, Inc. 


403 NORTH FINDLAY STREET 





DAYTON 1, OHIO 








center. On the basis of observation and ex. 
perience, the State Department of Health js 
satisfied there is merit in developing joint 
housing projects. Several points support this 
contention: 


1. The training and objectives of both the 
hospital and public health groups are funda- 
mentally the same. 


2. The average citizen naturally looks to 
the hospital building as the focal point of 
medical and health care programs in his 
community. He expects to find all programs 
pertaining to his physical well-being in one 
central location. 


3. Joint housing assures the taxpayer of a 
greater return from his investment. through 
elimination of duplicated services. 


4. In areas where joint housing is now in 
effect, there is proof of greater understanding 
on the part of both preventive and curative 
medical professional groups because of a 
closer working relationship and an amiable 
appreciation of the responsibilities assigned 
each group. 


5. The recipient benefits from continuity 
of service; joint housing thus helps eliminate 
fear and confusion in the public mind. 


6. Joint housing reduces the effort involved 
in preventing, controlling and caring for in- 
fectious communicable diseases and minimizes 
misunderstanding by establishing sound re- 
porting and isolation procedures. 


In short, the community is provided with 
an economical arrangement, a cooperating 
team; the prestige and personal pride of both 
forces is enhanced immeasurably; the citizens 
are better informed and take pride in looking 
to their community medical center. 


To date in Ohio there are 14 joint housing 
projects completed or under construction. 
Half of these combined hospital-health center 
projects are owned and operated by non- 
One, for instance, is 


profit organizations. 


owned by an order of Catholic Sisters. 


Our experience indicates that joint facilities 
should not be attempted in either the very 
large or very small community. To take ad- 
vantage of the economies, there must be a 
full-time, well-functioning health department 
under the direction of a qualified health 
officer, and such departments are not gener- 
ally feasible in a very small community. On 
the other hand, a community large enough 
to support two or more general hospitals is 
likely to need public health quarters too large 
to be incorporated within a hospital. In terms 
of size, the smallest Ohio hospital providing 
facilities for a health department contains 22 
adult beds and the largest has 165. A joint 
facility providing health department space 
supported by a half dozen beds for emergency 


purposes is suitable for sparsely populated 
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GENERAL BRONZE 


@ Hospitals and medical buildings, like the one pictured here, require windows that 
are easy to operate, give controlled ventilation and are easy on the annual maintenance 


budget. Aluminum windows by General Bronze satisfy all these requirements and 
satisfy them well. 


With a background of more than 40 years of practical experience, General Bronze is 


in an excellent position to help in solving your problems as they pertain to windows, 


spandrels, curtain walls and architectural metal work. ; 


During these many years we have worked closely with hundreds of leading architects 
on both large and small building projects—hospitals, schools, apartments, commercial 
and monumental buildings. We know what kind of help architects appreciate most — 
what makes their job run easier and smoother. 


Because of our unequalled facilities and our vast experience, we are well qualified to 
serve you, especially when your requirements are complex or unusual. We will be glad 
to discuss your problems with you at any time. Our Catalogs are filed in Sweet's. 


@ PASTEUR MEDICAL BUILDING 
Oklahoma City, Oklo. 
Architects: Leonard H. Bailey & John Bozolis 
Contractors: Harmon Construction Co. 
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sections but not for such densely populated 
hospital areas as Ohio has. 

Differences in personalities and misunder- 
standing by the many people involved handi- 
cap planning of joint housing. However, as 
joint housing units are established and their 
success witnessed, the new pattern will come 
to be increasingly desirable. 

Hospital boards of trustees, public health 
boards, medical and nursing staffs, hospital 
administrators, and health officers all must 


have the opportunity of working out their 
differences in the early stages of planning. 
Above all, the architect needs to appreciate 
the part played by preventive agencies as 
well as the part played by diagnosis and 
treatment in the hospital. 

The length of time required to accept this 
thinking will depend almost entirely upon 
the willingness of all the people concerned 
to understand the principle of complete medi- 
cal care. 











REEVES Y.M.C.A. COMMUNITY CENTER 
MOUNT AIRY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Designed by Cuartes M. Graves, Atlanta, Georgia 
Frep M. Simmons, Assistant Architect, Shelby, North Carolina 


Front and left side approach faced with Mount Airy Granite 


- Dress up your Building Approach with Beautiful 


MOUNT AIRY GRANITE 


Many architects in designing hospital, school, and community 
buildings which cannot afford the use of granite in the entire structure 
are taking advantage of beautiful Mount Airy Granite to dress up 
building approaches with approach facings, sills and copings to set off 
their buildings attractively for a lasting first impression. 


Architects have found that no other stone gives a building more 
permanent beauty and durable dignity than Mount Airy Granite. 
Its uniformity of texture and distinctive grey almost white coloring 
makes Mount Airy Granite especially adaptable to unlimited design 
opportunities for many community and hospital buildings. 





Let us send you specific information on Mount 
Airy Granite along with references from builders 
who have found it the exact answer for con- 
struction that must be dignified, durable and 


economical. 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORPORATION 
MOUNT AIRY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Rusk, professor and chairman of the De- 
partment of Physical Medicine and Rehabili- 
tation, New York University College of 
Medicine.—Hospitals in the past have con- 
centrated almost solely on the definitive as- 
pects of medicine and surgery. But if the 
hospital is to meet changing health needs, 
it must assume greater responsibility for all 
three phases of health: prevention, definitive 
treatment and rehabilitation. I want to dis- 
cuss rehabilitation in particular. 


Medicine’s No. 1 problem in the developed 
parts of the world is now the slow, insidious 
processes of the chronic diseases and the 
physical disabilities they leave in their wake. 

Until medicine finds the specific answers 
to diseases of the heart and circulation, rheu- 
matic fever and arthritis, cerebral palsy, 
multiple sclerosis, poliomyelitis and the other 
crippling diseases, we must use the techniques 
of physical rehabilitation, psychology, social 
services, vocational counseling and the para- 
medical specialties to teach the disabled to 
live and work as effectively as possible. 

In most of our hospitals today, the patient 
receives few services of this type. Hospitals 
complain the chronically ill are responsible 
for overcrowding, but they do little to provide 
services that would permit patients to leave. 

It is difficult to estimate the financial sav- 
ings of comprehensive rehabilitation pro- 
grams, but there is some indication in the 
1951 experience of Goldwater Memorial Hos- 
pital. Last year its 100-bed rehabilitation unit 
discharged 168 patients, 91 of whom returned 
to their homes. From past experiences, it is 
fair to assume that in absence of a rehabilita- 
tion program each of these patients would 
have stayed much longer. At present hospital 
costs, the upkeep of these patients for one 
additional year would have totaled $237,000. 

This is, of course, not a net saving; the 
additional cost for physicians, therapists and 
other personnel for the rehabilitation unit was 
about $100,000 for the year. Balanced against 
this, however, is the fact that these physicians 
and specialists also provided definitive serv- 
ices for the entire hospital (which has an 
average daily census of 1,750 patients). 

The savings within the hospital that result 
from a dynamic rehabilitation program—sav- 
ings in special services as drugs, dressings, 
operating rooms, X-rays, laboratory and 
anesthesia—are largely offset by the cost of 
additional specialized rehabilitation person- 
nel. The great saving comes in reducing the 
length of the hospital stay and returning sub- 
stantial numbers of severely disabled persons 
to lives of either economic productivity or 
ability to care for themselves. 


The hospital is recognized more and more 
as the focal point in public health activities. 
With the changing demands upon it because 
of the greater proportional load of chronic 
disease and disability, it must now also play 
a more important role in rehabilitation. 
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Daylight Wall brings the rooms and the 
out-of-doors together at Holy Ghost Fathers 
Seminary, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


St. Gerard School, one of 13 schools 
designed by Charles D. Hannan 
that have Thermopane 

Daylight Walls. y 


cS Ni Tie Xo 


€ Notice how natural daylight illuminates every part 
of this room in St. Agatha's School, Detroit, Michigan, 


Charles D. Hannan specifies Thermopane for 
MORE DAYLIGHT, MORE COMFORT AT LOW COST 


Distinguished by an abundance of daylight in every room 
and amazingly low construction costs, the pace-setting 
Michigan schools, designed by Charles D. Hannan, make 
extensive use of Thermopane* insulating glass. In fact, 
Mr. Hannan considers 7hermopane essential to achieving 
these results. 

To quote Mr. Hannan, ‘‘ Thermopane enables me to 
give schools in this climate all the benefits of Daylight 
Walls, such as natural daylight illumination and the 
added feeling of spaciousness, and to keep costs down. 
Our studies show that using Thermopane materially re- 
duces the cost of lighting and heating equipment required, 
as well as cutting operating costs. It makes the areas next 











Pe eat re eee eee Se ee ee 
Thermopane insulating glass is widely | 
THERMOPANE QUICK FACTS and successfully used. Thermopane with | 
1 A \ 1o" of dry air hermetically sealed be- | 
| \ .Y eT ee tween two panes has twice the insulat- | 
4 : ing value of single glass. This minimizes | 
| Blonket of dry air chilliness, drafts and heat loss at win- 
| insulates window dows in winter. Thermopane cuts air- | 
| conditioning costs by reducing the | 
| amount of heat entering during summer. | 
| Bondermetic (metol- It cuts out 44% more noise than single | 
to-gloss) Seal” heaps glass. Write for Thermopane literature. 
| ® Sey Ee | ibeyOwenferd Glas Company, | 
ibbey-Owens:For ass omp ; 
| 4253 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. | 
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to windows usable in any temperature and provides a 
wall surface that is easily cleaned and maintained, 
inside and out.” 

Thermopane has been used in thirteen Hannan-de- 
signed schools and in every addition built onto these 
schools—convincing evidence that school officials have 
been pleased with the results. 

If you have anything to do with school design or 
operation, you will enjoy reading the newest, authori- 
tative publication on school daylighting, How to Get 
Nature-Quality Light for School Children. For a free copy 
write Libbey’Owens:Ford Glass Co., 4253 Nicholas 
Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. *® 





facusSSTHERMOPANE + PLATE GLASS - WINDOW GLASS 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


- ++ THAT DON’T OBSCURE VISION 


OTHER L-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* © Tuf-fiex* Tempered Plate Giass 
Tuf-fiex Doors © Safety Glass « £&-Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass © Fiber: Glass 
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Flexible chalk board in Dearborn school pulls out to form easel 
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How You Can get Heat Insulation 


Gordon C. Swift Junior High School, Watertown, Conn. <g> 
$8,800 sq. ft. of 3'4” POREX PLANK 
Architects: Warren H. Ashley, Cari J. Molmfeldt 
Gen. Contractor: Massacoe Builders, Inc 





concrete products since 1920 

















plus Sound Control at 
minimum cost! 









Installing 8-foot POREX 
Roof Plank 


COMPOSITE RQREX ROOF DECKS 
PROVIDE 


%* LIGHT WEIGHT 
(only 15 Ibs. per sq. ft.) 


(Noise Red. Coef. .70) %& LONG SPANS (8 ft. max.) 
%* NAILABILITY %* INCOMBUSTIBILITY 


For Auditoriums, Gymnasiums, Schools, Armories, and Many Other Uses 


%* HEAT INSULATION 
(U=0. 15 Btu) 


% SOUND CONTROL 


PORETE MFG. CO. 
North Arlington, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me your bulletin #78A describ- 


: ( 
| ing POREX PRODUCTS. | 


PORETE 


MFG. CO. 


NAME_ 
NORTH ARLINGTON,,N. J 


ORGANIZATION_ 
ADDRESS_ 


Precast lightweight 
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FLEXIBLE CLASSROOMS. sy Russell E. wi- 


son. Carter Co., 51 West Hancock, Detroit, 
Mich. 64 pp. 9” x 12”. Paper-bound. Illus. $3.75 


Author Wilson—director of school building 
planning for the Dearborn Public Schools— 
bases this picture book on an excellent point: 
schoolhouse flexibility need not be a compli- 
cated or highly technical matter of structural 
provisions. Classrooms made flexible through 
choice of equipment and furniture can yield 
a remarkably flexible schoolhouse and reduce 
the need for specialized rooms. 

To stimulate thinking about, classroom 
flexibility, Wilson presents “on a cafeteria 
basis” pictures of a fascinating variety of in- 
genious equipment—everything from portable 
stages and rolling workbenches to bench- 
wardrobes and easels that turn into chalk- 
board. He suggests that the reader “like a 
fastidious diner, select or reject those items 
suited to the needs of his palate and purse.” 

Obliquely, the book raises more questions 
than it answers. Can design of a flexible class- 
room actually begin with picking and choos- 
ing appealing items, or must it begin with an 
over-all sense of organization with the items 
following? Does a classroom of flexible 
equipment and movable furniture relieve the 
designer of room arrangement or does it give 
him the added job of designing, say, five well- 
organized arrangements? When and why does 
a portable wardrobe make sense and when is 
it a waste of money? 

For school people with fairly specific ideas 
of what they are after in classrooms, this book 
is an interesting catalogue of ideas and equip- 
ment (although it does not indicate which 
pieces may actually be bought and which are 
custom-made). For those to whom flexibility 
is a novelty, we draw attention to the author’s 
remark that “to incorporate all the ideas into 
one single classroom would be to spawn a 
monster,” and add the warning that to incor- 
porate even some of them without real plan 
will probably produce an unsatisfactory room 
no matter how you slice it. 


NEIGHBOR FLAP FOOT—THE CITY PLAN- 
NING FROG. By Bill Ewald & Merle Hendrick- 
son. Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 E. 70th St., New 
York 21, N. Y. 56 pp. 7” x 10”. Illus. $2.50 


This is both a grown-up book for children and 
a children’s book for grownups. It deals with 
the city planning problem on a neighborhood 
level, a family neighborhood bounded by 
school, shops and factory, cemetery and park. 
Mickey, a typically bright city schoolboy, is 
introduced to community citizenship by his 
good friend, Flap Foot, a bright green frog 
who knows all about this planning business 
from his contacts in City Hall. This amazing 
frog encourages Mickey to draw a rough map 
of his neighborhood as it is and together they 
discuss what can be done to improve it—to 

continued on p. 196 
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Architect: C. H. Blohm, Miami 


Miami's largest, most important new office building 
in 16 years uses Steeltex Floor Lath 





The new steel and concrete Pan American Bank Building 
—the first major office building constructed in Miami since 
1937—was designed for long life, low maintenance, and 
economy in construction. Each concrete deck including the 
roof was poured over thousands of square feet of durable, 
economical Steeltex Floor Lath—the modern, time and 
money-saving, galvanized steel wire concrete reinforcing 
which carries its form on its back (see note at right) and 
permits continuous work on the floor below. 


Steeltex offers speed and economy because it can be in- 
stalled rapidly. It insures strength, durability and safety 
because the galvanized welded wire mesh is properly em- 
bedded, and the slab is properly cured because the tough 
waterproofed backing retains the water, thus insuring the 
correct water-cement ratio. For detailed information about 
Steeltex Floor Lath, the combined form and reinforcing, 
see our catalog in Sweet’s or write for catalog D.C. 133, 
Dept. AF, Pittsburgh Steel Products Company, Grant 
Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Pittsburgh Steel Products Company 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Company 
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CONCRETE SLAB 


¥ 





a 


f' 
EMBEODED WIRE 
WATERPROOF BACKING 


Note, in the cross section and closeup that the weight 
of the wet concrete forces the backing away, which 
permits the galvanized wire mesh to assume its pro- 
per position in the slab. Steeltex Floor Lath also per- 
forms two other functions. It permits work on the 
floor below while pouring is in progress and retains 
moisture to assist proper curing. 
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make it cleaner, less congested, air condition 
it with trees, make the main streets reat trat- 
fic arteries instead of “mistake” streets and 
see if the kids can get to school without hav- 
ing to cross them. 

The authors, with experience in both plan- 
ning and teaching, have succeeded in produc- 
ing a very readable and entertaining little 
book that does explain the fundamentals of 
good urban design to school children and 
their parents. Attractive, witty sketches bring 


their ideas to life and demonstrate the crude 
inefhciency of our present obsolete horse-and- 
buggy street layout. 

By stimulating young minds it may be this 
public-spirited frog will promote more urban 
redevelopment than an entire encyclopedia of 
urban studies and statistics. The techniques 
of physical redevelopment are established, 
the legal authority and financial assistance 
is available through the 1949 Housing Act, 
Title I, the difficulty now is to get people to 














LITECRAFT 7106 


LOTECRAFT 


Make no mistake — not all concentric louver units are alike. 
Only LITECRAFT offers all-these precision-engineered features 
of manufacture and performance. 


Specify LITECRAFT Concentric Ring fixtures wherever exact, 
practical, permanent lighting is required. They will please your 
client with their low cost and low maintenance—please you by 
their efficiency, appearance and complete dependability. Get 
ALL these features by specifying LITECRAFT: 


EASY, QUICK INSTALLATION — Shipped with factory-assembled hanger 
... this -means no on-the-job assembly. Stem may be cut on the job... 
no threading necessary. Patented swivel aligner allows fixture to hang 
plumb... . even from ceilings sloping up. to 45°, 


TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION — Simple relamping restores fixture to original 
maximum efficiency. The screw shell sockets are finest nickel plate. The 
wiring is heaviest 14 gauge slow burning asbestos wire. Locktite con- 
struction. prevents twisting of unit or wiring af any point. Underwriter 
Laboratories approved. 


CAREFUL ENGINEERING hos developed tITECRAFT Concentric Ring Units to 
an overall efficiency of 88.5%. 


HIGH QUALITY — Heovy 19 gauge seamless welded louver rings . . . slight 
roll at bottom of each ring assures rigidity... heavy gauge brushed 
satin chrome aluminum husk, stem and canopy. Rings are satin matte 
Perma-White. Heat resistant finishes are double-sprayed, double infra-red 
boked at 375° to insure against rust, peeling, flaking or discoloration. 


tow COST _ Due to large-volume production, 
these units are available at most modest cost. 


Send for the current LITECRAFT. Catclogues-on. your 
letterhead today to Dept. 22. See why LITECRAFT has 
become first choice with architects and engineers who 
demand the best possible lighting. 


( 





jlustrated: 

for 300/500W. One of o complete 
line of pendont and close-up 
“Concentric Ring Fixtures from 
150W to 1000W. AFL-IBEW 


tw, qualily bw a nypolio’y deh wn) 
e 
Main Office and Showrooms. 8 EAST 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 16 


West Coost, 8336 WEST 3RD STREET, LOS ANGELES 48 
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take an active interest in the towns they live 
in. The experience of a community sets cur. 
rent thinking on urban problems; this book 
widens that experience and indicates what 
families can do for themselves in their own 
back yards. 


STREAMLINED SPECIFICATIONS STAND. 
ARDS, Vol. i—Architectural (in three pads). By 
Ben John Small. Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 8/2” x 11”. $20 


This book presents a simplified method of 
specification writing and then provides the 
specification writer with the necessary tools 
to carry out the proposal. These tools, in the 
case of Vol. I, are three pads of sample speci- 
fications, which by editing the specification 
writer can adapt to specific buildings. The 
pages are printed one side only in double- 
spaced typewriter type to facilitate editing 
and typewritten additions. 

Vol. I’s three pads cover these subjects: 
1) contractual, site work, structural; 2) ma- 
sonry, weather protection, metalwork; 3) 
finishing. Vol. Il will cover mechanical and 
electrical specifications; Vol. [II], equipment. 


SPEAKING OF LITURGICAL ARCHITEC- 
TURE. An illustrated pamphlet by H. A. Rein- 
hold, D.D. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. $1 


Liturgical Programs, publisher, 


This brief, lucid pamphlet argues well for 
reorientation of Catholic parish church design 
around the type and form of services such 
primarily Eucharist and 
Baptismal. It also argues for architectural 
emphasis on the church elements employed 
Simple 
ideograms illustrate the author’s points and 


churches house: 


in these services: altar and font. 


several possible solutions are presented. To 
support his thesis of architecture to fit parish 
worship, he contrasts the functions of the 
“family” church with those of a monastery 
or convent chapel, a pilgrimage shrine and 
a cathedral and deplores the confusion of 
these different functions in the design of 


parish churches. 


ARCHITECTURAL GRAPHICS. 
Martin. Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N. Y. 213 pp. 81/2” x 11”. Illus. Paper-bound. $4 


By C. Leslie 


Many textbooks have been written on architec- 
tural drawing. This one is better than most 
for two reasons: 1) It presents in one book 
the related subjects of orthographic and 
oblique drawing, perspective drawing and 
shades and shadows; 2) most of the illustra- 
tive examples deal with up-to-date forms. 
There are no Corinthian capitals, no Doric 
porticoes, few dormers—instead, the author 


teaches his subject for the most part with - 


contemporary architectural forms. 
continued on p. 200 
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from PRATT & LAMBERT 


A Better Alkyd-Base os 
Flat Enamel for Walls : 
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Loe for color card. Or, if you prefer, ask your nearest P&L 
a Architectural Service Department to gssist you 10 color 
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Bogota Country Club is handsome example of Colombian architecture, inside and out 
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BOOK REVIEWS consinued 





While the book’s purpose is to aid in teach. 
ing a comprehensive classroom course in arch. 
itectural drafting, it is written so that it can 
be used by those who do not have the per- 
sonal help of a competent teacher, like the 
author. He is associate professor of architec. 
tural design at the University of Cincinnati. 


ARQUITECTURA EN COLOMBIA. By Jorge 
Arango and Carlos Martinez. Distributed by 
Wittenborn & Co., 38 E. 57th St., New York 22, 
N. Y. 127 pp. 8/2” x 11”. Illus. $7.50 


A picture book of Colombia’s native architec. 
ture (30 pp.) and its contemporary build- 
ings, including the Country Club of Bogota 
(photos left, above) by Architects Jorge 
Arango and Obregon & Valenzuela. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT STUDY. = voi. 1, 
Urban Redevelopment: Problems and Practices; 
Vol. Il, The Future of Cities and Urban Rede- 
velopment. Edited by Coleman Woodbury. The 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 1,289 pp. 7” x 10”. $7.50 and $9, 
respectively. 


FOUNDATION ENGINEERING. By Raiph B. 
Peck, Research Professor of Soil Mechanics at 
University of Illinois, Thomas H. Thornburn, 
Research Associate Professor of Civil Engineer- 
ing at University of Illinois and Walter E. Han- 
son, Engineer of Bridge and Traffic Structures, 
Illinois Division of Highways. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 400 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 410 
pp. 6” x 914”. Illus. $6.75 


PILE FOUNDATIONS. Theory, Design, Prac- 
tice. By Robert D. Chellis, B.S., C.E., M.ASCE. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 681 pp. 64/2” x 914”. Illus. $12.50 


ELEMENTI DI URBANISTICA, By Luigi Dodi. 


Libreria Editrice Politecnica Tamburini, Milan, 
Italy. 262 pp. 7” x 934”. Illus. 


COMMUNITY USES OF PUBLIC SCHOOL FA- 
CILITIES. By Harold H. Punke. King’s Crown 
Press, Columbia University, New York, N. Y: 
247 pp. 5/2” x 834”. $3.75 


WELDED HIGHWAY BRIDGE DESIGN. Edited 
by Prof. James G. Clark, University of IlIlinois. 
The James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 240 pp. 6” x 9”. Illus. $2 
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JOHNSON remperature anv Hnumivity CONTROL 








D-251 
Piston Damper 
Operator 


V-152 Water Valve 
for Air-Conditioning 
Units 


T-900 Master 
Thermostat 
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T-901 Submaster 


- Automatically » PROVIDES I 
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T-271 Heating-Cooling 
Thermostat for Air 
Conditioning Units 


} 


V-107 Three-Way 
Mixing Valve 








Le Bonheur Children’s Hospital, Memphis, Tenn. J. Frazer Smith, Inc., 
Architects and Engineers, Memphis. S. L. Burns, Jr., Associated Engineer, 
Memphis. Poe Piping & Heating Co., Mechanical Contractors, Greenville, S.C. 


Le Bonheur Children’s Hospital in Memphis is truly one of the nation’s most out- 
standing hospitals. This thoroughly modern, 128-bed facility, designed exclusively 
for the care of children, is completely air conditioned. 

Here, 212 Johnson T-271 Heating-Cooling Thermostats operate Johnson V-152 
Valves on the hot and cold water supply to individual room air conditioning units, 
to secure just the right heating or cooling effect. i i 

A Johnson T-403 Room Thermostat and an H-103 Room HumidoStat, in each 
of five operating rooms, operate valves, dampers and humidifiers in unit air condi- 
tioners to maintain constant temperature and humidity conditions. 

Three central-fan air conditioning systems serve the cafeteria, amphitheatre, and 
administration sections. Johnson T-432 Heating-Cooling Room Thermostats operate 
face and by-pass dampers to maintain year-’round comfort conditions. 

Johnson Control throughout the entire hospital means greater comfort and 
faster recovery for patients, permits personnel to concentrate on technical duties 
and insures the greatest return on every dollar spent for heating and cooling. 
Moreover, it simplifies the entire operation. A single switch at a central point ac- 
complishes the seasonal change from “heating” to “cooling.” 

Above all, Johnson Control meets the most exacting hospital safety requirements. 
Pneumatically operated, it is always safe, even where there are explosive anesthetic 
gases. When Johnson Humidity Control is employed, it guards against the dangers 
of static electricity. 

Whether your problem involves the regulation of temperatures and humidities 
in a single operating room or an entire hospital, call a Johnson engineer from a 
nearby Branch Office. His advice is yours for the asking. JOHNSON SERVICE 
COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct Branches in Principal Cities. 


Thermostat 
JOHNSON utomatic Temperatu reand 
MANUFACTURE + APPLICATION + INSTALLA"ION + SINCE 1885 ltr Conditioning CONTROL 
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architectural 
porcelain 
enamel 


Let’s suppose you are designing a spandrel area and are looking for a material 


to meet these requirements: 


¢ Light weight 
¢ Colorful 
¢ Full weather resistance 


¢ Economical 


Architectural Porcelain is your answer . . . it measures up to all of these require- 
ments and more, too! A truly versatile building material offering complete 


weather resistance and guaranteed non-fading color. 


Specify Davidson Architectural Porcelain for your next building . . . a material 
to make your design sparkle! Our standard panels have been used with beau- 
tiful results on schools, hospitals, stores and public buildings . . . and if you 
require a filled panel— specify Davidson VITROCK — this panel has no equal! 
Our brochure shows many applications, construction details, 


see our 
textures and colors, we hope you will write for it. CATALOG 


SWEET'S FILE 


e ARCHITECTURAL 
Davidson ENAMEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


1104 EAST KIBBY STREET, LIMA, OHIO 
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PRODUCT NEWS continued from p. 156 





T & G’D CEDAR TIMBERS stack together 
for roof, wall or floor 


Unit Deck is a grown-up “Lincoln log” of 
rugged Western red cedar. Precision cut from 
4” x 5” nominal stock, the tongued and 
grooved sections are shipped in lengths of 
8’ to 16’ for application as roofs, floors, par- 
titions and outside walls. Versatile, attractive 
and practical, the new product is already 
making its mark in projects in the Northwest, 

Some of Unit Deck’s inherent, but nonethe- 
less impressive attributes: 

Weight and strength. Weighing about 1,750 
lbs. per M bd. ft., it presents a dead load of 
just 7 lbs. for each sq. ft. of roof area, yet 




















SPAN UNIFORM LOAD 
18 30 Ibs. PSF 
16 40 
14 50 
12 70 7 
10 100 
8 160 





will take a safe total load of 30 lbs. psf over 
an 18’ span, 160 lbs. over an 8’ stretch. 

Insulation. Unit Deck used with built-up 
roofing material and no supplementary insu. 
lation has a U factor of .17. For intensely 
cold US climates, this low coefficient of heat 
transmission can be brought down to .11 by 
adding 1” rigid insulation board. 

Fire resistance. Unlike steel, timber does 
not lose strength under intense heat. In blow- 
torch tests, solid cedar Unit Deck charred but 
did not support combustion, and _ resisted 
transmission of heat through a 4” section for 
45 minutes. 

Cost. F.O.B. prices on Unit Deck run $172 
per M bd. ft. standard grade (suitable for 
schools, gymns, churches) and $155 in com- 
mercial grade (for garages, factories, etc.). 
Rafter, sheathing, and finished ceiling all-iz- 
one, it eliminates the need for purlins, joists. 
furring, and plastering. Processed with a 
smooth panel finish, Unit Deck can be stained, 
shellacked, waxed or painted. 

Application. The precision-cut sections 
assure fast, faultless alignment. To join pieces 
horizontally, workmen drive 7” spikes through 
predrilled holes (see photo below) ; no nails 


continued on p. 208 
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ETAL WALLS 


for INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
ALUMINUM, STAINLESS or GALVANIZED STEEL 


More and more architects are turning to insulated metal walls for industrial 
plants, powerhouses and other types of industrial and commerciai buildings where 
this modern wall construction offers certain definite advantages. These advantages 
include: Lower cost in both material and labor, reduction in construction time—_ 
plus the fact that insulated metal walls can be erected under weather conditions 
which preclude masonry construction. Insulated Metal Walls also lend themselves 
to individual architectural expressions in design—the powerhouse illustrated here 
is a good example. In this building, vertical panels of continuous sash in combina- 
tion with a Mahon Fluted Metal Wall produces a sfriking appearance. Mahon 
Insulated Metal Walls are available in the three patterns shown below. The Mahon 
“Field Constructed” Fluted or Ribbed wall can be erected up to sixty feet in 
height without horizontal joints—a feature which is particularly desirable in 

powerhouses or other buildings where high expanses of unbro- 

ken wall surface are common. See Sweet's Files for complete 


we information and Specifications, or write for Catalog No. B-53-B. 


Se THE c. (., So eee COMPANY 


Detroit 34, Mich. ¢ Chicago 4, Ill. ¢ Representatives in All Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of Insulated Metal Walls; Steel Deck for Roofs, Partitions and Permanent 


~ 
ite Concrete Floor Forms; Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles and Underwriters’ 
. Labeled Rolling Steel Doors and Fire Shutters. 
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The Over-all ""U" Factor of the various 

a est Types of Mahon Insulated Metal Walls 
5 8 . is Equivalent to or Better than a Con- 

; ventional sixteen inch Masonry Wall, 
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PRODUCT NEWS onsinued 


are visible. Butt end joints—which do not 
have to be made over supporting trusses but 
should be kept from the center of span wher- 
ever practical—are connected by steel splines. 

Besides the flat surfaced sections, the manu- 
facturer fabricates Unit Deck with a bevel on 
one side for use on exterior walls, and also 
makes laminated structural members of 
glued wood (pictured top of p. 204 in a Mil- 
waukee classroom). 


Manufacturer: Unit Structures, Peshtigo, Wis. 





HIGH-VELOCITY DIFFUSER engineered for 
under-the-window installation 


Simple to install and control, Anemostat’s 
UTW high-velocity air diffuser belies the 








~ 





strength and permanence. 








pe cert 


able resistance to corrosion. 


7 


os 


upkeep will be gratifyingly low. 








row as they are today, they are being built for 


In plumbing, for example, more and more archi- 
tects and contractors choose Clow (threaded) Cast 
Iron Pipe for all downspouts, vents, and waste 
lines. They know that Clow Cast Iron piping will 
last the life of the building because of its remark- 


They know, too, that installation cost and yearly 


We will be pleased to give detailed answers to 
inquiries at any time. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


201-299 North Talman Avenue * Chicago 80, Illinois 


Add permanence to all buildings 
with CLOW (threaded) Cast Iron Pipe 


Modern hospitals are today’s most urgent building 
need. Because our hospitals will be as vital tomor- 


A COMPLETE LINE 
FOR ALL PIPING NEEDS 


Clow (threaded) Cast Iron 
Pipe has same O.D. as steel 
pipe, is available with 
plain or threaded ends, in 
3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 10” sizes 
in 18’ random lengths. Also 
available with integral calk- 
ing hub on one end (other 
end plain) in 18’ random 
lengths in 4, 6, and 8” sizes. 


Clow Cast Iron Pipe 
can 


& 









on the job, with ordinary 
tools of the piping trade. 





WHOLESALERS OF PLUMBING AND 


HEATING SUPPLIES 
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complex engineering that goes into small duct 
systems. A sheet metal worker can handle the 
UTW’s complete installation since the unit 
requires no coils, drains, drip pans, or special 
thermostats. Unlike most high-velocity outlets 
which are designed for ceiling placement, the 
new Anemostat model is used under a win- 
dow, and so broadens the field of applications 
for space-saving high-velocity distribution 
systems. During operation the UTW diffuser 
regulates induction of cooled or heated air 
by vane-type baffles, billowing the treated air 
upward from the unit’s face in a rapid rolling 
motion so that it engulfs cold or warm air 
hugging windows or outside walls. The mixed 
air continues moving up to the ceiling and 
then disperses throughout the room. This con- 
trolled induction and efficient air entrainment 
reportedly permit high temperature dif- 
ferentials—up to 35°—without discomfort. A 
static-pressure reducing valve and special 
noise-attenuating chamber keep sound levels 
as quiet as in a well-designed low-velocity 
system. UTW models are 22” high and are 
made in three lengths: 2544”, 3744” and 
4914”. 

A pneumatic operator (incorporated in the 
diffuser but controlled by the room thermo- 
stat) regulates the mixture of cold or hot 
and ambient air to meet room-temperature 
requirements. For installation in a hotel or 
hospital room, UTW’s can be supplied with 
manual control knobs. They are also adapt- 
able to zone control for general office build- 
ing applications. 

Manufacturer: Anemostat Corp. of America, 
10 E. 39 St., New York 16, N. Y. 


HIGH-PRESSURE DIFFUSER accommodates 
ups and downs in air delivery 

Capable of being dampered from 1” to 4”, 

the Connor Kno Draft-type HPR-K air dif- 

fuser permits a very flexible distribution sys- 

tem. Even where air-volume requirements may 


Perforated Cylinder 








Slotted 
Tube 
Connector 


Tube Absorption 
Chamber 


Hex Socket Head Adjustment Screw 


vary from 50% to 100% of the original design 
—as in different areas in a department store— 
the HPR-K’s are said to assure stable, bal- 
anced delivery. Thus, conduits of uniform 
dimensions can be supplied for long runs of 
diffusers without the usual reduction for each 
take-off, making possible substantial savings 
in space for ductwork as well as custom 
fabrication. The HPR-K unit comprises basi- 


continued on p. 212 
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Photographs by 


ROGER STURTEVANT, San Francisco 








architect 


SURFRIDER HOTEL, HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Matson Navigation Co., Owner 
GARDNER A. DAILEY 


LS, AMEE 


ones 





HAWAIIAN DREDGING CO, 
general contractors 


WALTER T. STEILBERG 
consulting architect 
structural engineer 

WIMBERLY & COOK 
superintending architects plumbing wholesalers 


W. & F. PLUMBING CO, 
plumbing contractors 


HONOLULU IRON WORKS 


NEW TROPICAL LUXURY AT WAIKIKI 


On Honolulu’s fabulous Waikiki Beach 
is a new and additional reason why in- 
creasing numbers of travel-minded main- 
landers choose Hawaii for vacationing. 
Like something out of a dream, surrounded by lazily 
swaying palm trees and facing the sparkling beach, 
is a hotel unlike any other—the new and exciting 
SurfRider, where masterly designing, decorating and 
furnishing have created a magnet effect in attracting 


discriminating guests. Skilful planning provided 


more G4 oan Sith VALVES 


are sold than all other makes combined 





Another achievement in efficiency, 
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SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO « ILLINOIS__—_ ean 


endurance and econ- 
omy is the SLOAN Act-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. When turned on it delivers cone- 
within-cone spray of maximum efficiency. When turned 
off it drains instantly. It gives greatest bathing satisfac- 
tion, and saves water, fuel and maintenance service costs. 
Write for completely descriptive folder 


room-wide balconies which combine privacy with 
180° view . . . also an unusual means of sending the 
breezes into every room...and a Polynesian bar 
and lobby lounge of rare beauty. SLOAN is justi- 
fiably proud that its Flush VALVEs are now installed 
in all three Matson-owned hotels at Waikiki—the 
SurfRider, the Moana and the Royal Hawaiian—as 
well as on the Matson luxury liner, The Lurline. 
This repeated preference, reflecting fully satisfac- 
tory service, factually demonstrates why... 
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cally a perforated cylindrical damper, a sound- 
absorption chamber and a concentric diffuser. 
Its calibrated damper valve can be regulated 
from below by turning an adjustment screw 
in the outlet face. The diffuser is manufac- 
tured in neck sizes of 4” to 10” with capacities 
of 80 to 525 cfm. List prices range from $110 
to $165; large orders are subject to 25 to 
50% discount. 


Manufacturer: Connor Engineering Corp.., 
Danbury, Conn. 








_SEAPORCEL... CROWNING GLORY FOR 
THE LARGEST INDOOR RODEO ARENA IN AMERICA 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS J. A. Jones Construction Co., Atlanta, Ga 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS Sherlock. Smith & Adams, Inc. Montgomery, Ala. 


. Butler & Cobbs, Montgomery, Ala 


THE LIVESTOCK COLOSSEUM 


BEING ERECTED BY THE STATE OF ALABAMA BUILDING COMMISSION 
FOR AGRICULTURAL, INDUSTRIAL, EDUCATIONAL & EXPOSITIONAL USE 


This 260 ft. x 130 ft. oval colosseum is crowned by 16,000 sq. ft. of 
SEAPORCEL (Leathorcel Finish) architectural porcelain enameled wall 
panels. In beautiful soft green, the Leathorcel texture harmonizes with the 
rest of this striking structure. Installed by Seaporcel’s own erection crews 
the porcelain panels are backed by a one inch insulating material for sound 
insulation. 


Here is a truly permanent facing material of lasting beauty! 


FOR SOME JOB...SOMEWHERE...YOU CAN USE SEAPORCEL! 


To find out how porcelain enamel can fit into your plans, ask : as 52 Rk eae ; 
for our local representative to call, or write for Brochure No. 24 , Also manufacturers of | 


:  SEAPORCLAD 
SEAPORCEL METALS, INC. ene ce lS! lL Eee 
2800 Borden Avenue 1461 Canal Avenue 

Long Island City 1, New York Long Beach 13, California 


complete A. F. of L. Metal Fabricating & Enameling Shop 










SEE OUR 
CATALOG IN 


SWEET’S 
1953 
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PORCELAIN ENAMEL 





Complete Engineering and Erection Departments © Member: Porcelain Enamel Institute 
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PREFINISHED PANELING applied to ceilings 
and walls without backing or glue 

A unique interlocking wood joint on Marlite’s 
new Korelock interior panels makes it possi- 
ble to apply these rigid hollow-core units 
directly to studs, joists, or furring strips with. 
out backing material, sdieiien, or clips. 
Suitable for ceilings and walls in oumamencias 
and institutional buildings, the 5@” thick sec- 
tions are made in 2’ x 4 and y x 8’ sizes. 
They are constructed of two sheets of tem- 
pered hardboard over a wood frame which 
extends to provide a_ predrilled tongue- 









TIE 
— a” iD 


ACT 


and-groove joint for masked nailing. 
Slightly rounded edges on the face board 
create clean V joints that need no additional 
trim, and also allow the panels to breathe, i.e. 
expand and contract, ‘without buckling. They 
are factory-finished with a durable baked 
enamel topcoat in white, cream, and several 








simulated wood-grain tones. Hardboard base, 
casing, facing and shoe moldings are avail- 
able, as well as various types of metal trim. 


Fully installed, the new Korelock paneling 
runs about $1 per sq. ft. 

Manufacturer: Marsh Wall Products, Inc., 
Subsidiary Masonite Corp., Dover, Ohio. 


continued on p. 216 
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Children’s I 
St. Jean De 


Montreal, Quebec 
Architect: B 


Contractor: 


ivatory 
Dieu Hospital 


, Canada 












rais and Savard 
Concrete Construction Co. 
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\ Preventive medicine for maintenance worries... 


Aree. ener 


Wuen you specify Stark Glazed Facing Tile for 
hospital interiors you can be sure that your clients’ 


maintenance requirements will be lighter—for the 

\ entire life of the building. 

a Years of use in hospitals all over the country have 
proved that this economical “‘wall-and-finish-in-one”’ 
cleans as easily as a test-tube, resists rough usage— 
and never needs refinishing. 

Now, Stark Glazed Facing Tile offers an added asset 
I IN J for hospitals—a scientifically developed range of 
colors which permits you to improve vision in 


laboratories and operating rooms, brighten corridors 


and lobbies, or reduce glare in solariums. You can 
specify the right color—and be sure that it 

. will stay right for years to come. 
Our new brochure on Modular Masonry contains full 


data. To obtain one, write us on your letterhead. Address: 
Desk AF-5. Our reference in Sweet’s Catalog is 4f-St. 


STARK Ceramics, Inc. 


Canton 1, Ohio 


VA sasmter ot AS 14305 Livernois Avenue, Detroit 4, Michigan 
‘Xe y 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT ACOUSTIC BOARD has wash- 
able vinyl face 


Big brother to Sonoface tile (Product News, 
AF, Mar. ’52), this plastic-skinned glass-fiber 
board combines good thermal and acoustic 
insulation with easy upkeep. Its taut viny! 
face acts like a drumhead, transmitting sound 
waves to the Fiberglas mass. 

Printed with a threadlike pattern in six 
different color combinations, the smooth fac- 





Re . 
on ie Rois ; ‘s - re ~ 
f » 4 | 5 fs a 


ing can be mopped or vacuumed clean. The 
boards are 34” thick and are made in 2’ x 
2’ x 4 sizes to fit standard T-channel suspen- 
sion systems. Fire-safe, lightweight and sani- 
tary, they are suitable for gymnasiums, cafe- 
terias, and hospitals. Sonoface units are 
available in back-to-back double thicknesses 








FLUORESCENT 








She MeHinley 


4&8 FT. LUMINOUS INDIRECT LUMINAIRES— 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES e@ 





2&4 
Lamp 


@ Modern designer styling, creative engineering and fine crafts- 
manship are combined into a unit of exceptional beauty and 
high overall efficiencies. 

@ Curved panels of white, ribbed polystyrene give high reflec- 
tivity and produce a luxurious quality of illumination. 

@ The illuminated unit blends into the ceiling since its surface 
brightness and that of the ceiling are nearly equal. 

@ Unit is below the minimum brightness specifications of Illum- 
inating Engineering Society. 


Write for Data Sheet AF 
for Complete Specifications 


Pa ; ISBURGH REFLECTOR COMPANY 


401 OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 





INCANDESCENT 


WHOLESALERS EVERYWHERE 
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for vertical applications as efficient noise 
baffles in machine shops, garages, etc. In- 
stalled prices run from about 55 to 75¢ per 
sq. ft., depending on method of application 
and local labor. 

Manufacturer: Owens - Corning 
Corp., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Fiberglas 


BRUSH-ON COATINGS provide inseparable 
bonds for concrete, cement, or plaster 


W eld-Crete and Plaster-W eld are two bonding 
agents that have proved their effectiveness in 
actual construction jobs as well as lab tests. 
The first material, applied to any masonry, 
metal, wood, or asbestos compound surface, 
will provide permanent adherence for con- 
crete, portland cement, or plaster. It can be 
used outdoors or in, and can be brushed or 
sprayed on wet or dry surfaces under almost 
any climatic conditions. Drying in two hours 
on nonporous materials and in less than 40 
minutes on porous, Weld-Crete is a practical 
maintenance material since it allows quick 
repair of concrete floors, walls, ceilings, and 
sidings. Coverage ranges from 200 to 300 sq. 
ft. per gal. 

Carrying FHA approved for apartment de- 
velopments, Plaster-W eld is a resinous emul- 
sion that makes it possible to utilize just one 
top coat of plaster over almost any smooth or 
rough undersurface. It costs $10.50 per gal. 
—enough to cover 500 to 800 sq. ft. The 
manufacturer reports an impressive com- 
parison: smooth concrete ceilings run about 
90¢ per sq. yd. including grinding down the 
joints and painting; Plaster-Weld and finish 
sand plaster come to approximately 72¢ for 
the same area. 

Manufacturer: Larsen Products Corp., 4934 
Elm St., Bethesda, Md. 
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The real efficiency of an office layout _ night or during a week end without interrupting 
depends upon how adaptable it is to changes normal routine. 
in need. A layout subdivided by immovable, 






Efficiently mobile, Mills Walls are also distinc- 
tively modern and dignified, permanent in 
function and structural stability, require no 
maintenance except occasional washing to keep 
them looking new and attractive. 


masonry-type walls becomes frozen space, 
loses its efficiency as soon as space require- 
ments change. 


Mills Movable Walls give you Space Control, 









The new Mills Catalog No. 53 is a My SE > 
enable you to adapt your layout to changing practical, 48-page work book on Space j & r 
. er . ’ Control. Fully illustrated with typical / 
requirements, quickly, easily and at very low ‘ Ce} 


installations, it contains complete de- 
scriptions, detail drawings and speci- 
can be accomplished in a matter of hours, over Roations. Write fer your copy tediny. 


cost, whenever the need occurs. Complete changes 
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TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 





LIGHTING. 


Swivelier Universally Adjustable 


Lighting Products, Bulletin 132. Swivelier Com- 
pany, Inc., Dept. F, 43 34th St., Brooklyn 32, 


N. Y. 100 pp. 8” x 11” 


Ten new lighting fixtures and several units 
recently redesigned are featured in this com- 
prehensive catalogue covering more than 300 


fixtures, wiring devices, and 


accessories. 


Lithographed in two colors, the publication 
divides the products in eight categories: 








DUAL-FLAME BURNER 





The finest 














burner ever built 
into a Gas Unit Heater! 


Here is the heart of the heater! The effi- 
cient business end of Humphrey Gas 
Unit Heaters . . . the exclusive Humphrey 
DUAL-FLAME BURNER. Humphrey en- 
gineers excel in design improvements like 
this stainless steel tip Dual-Flame Burner, 
which, like so many other superior and 
exclusive Humphrey features make more 
—EEE and better satisfied 
Gas Unit Heater 
customers. Buyers 





are interested in economy and the features 
engineered by Humphrey are pointed 
toward economy in installation, economy 
in fuel costs, economy in maintenance and 
long term trouble free operation. 

You can sell with confidence when you 
sell Humphrey Automatic Gas Unit 
Heaters. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


AUTOMATIC 


AS UNIT HEATERS 
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Ptumphrey \ 


canopy shade units, portable units, Vogue- 
Lites, recessed fixtures, wiring devices, out- 
door units, and lighting accessories. 


HARDWARE. 
logue 1252. Simmons Fastener Corp., North 
Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. 36 pp. 82” x 11” 


Fasteners by Simmons, Cata- 


Describing a complete line of industrial and 
construction fastening devices, the catalogue 
introduces Simmons’ Dual-Lock, a structural 
fastener suitable for demountable shelters, 
shipping containers, and other applications 
requiring butt-joint fastening. Another de- 
vice featured, the Roto-Lock, is used with 
honeycomb panels and other sandwich-type 
materials. Dimensional drawings and instal- 
lation details are included for each fastener 
type. 


AIR DIFFUSION. a-J Registers, Grilles, Dif- 


fusers. A-J Manufacturing Co., 2119 Washing- 
ton St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 24 pp. 82” x 11” 


This publication catalogues a comprehensive 
line of crisply designed registers, grilles, and 
diffusers for heating and air conditioning. 


SOIL TREATMENT. Bondite Soil Conditioners 
for Erosion Control,. Monsanto Technical Bull. 
No. O-95. 
Chemicals Division, St. Louis 1, Mo. 8 pp. 8!” 
x 1% 


Monsanto Chemical Co., Organic 


Describing Bondite, a soil conditioner which 
helps control rain and wind erosion on con- 
struction sites, the booklet explains how this 
synthetic compound stabilizes aggregates on 
the-soil surface to hold the seed and soil in 
place until cover crops are established. The 
conditioner is applied at the rate of one pound 
per 100 sq. ft. in powder form or sprayed in a 
water solution. 


CAR WASHING EQUIPMENT. 


Conveyorized Auto Wash Rack. Wash Racks, 


Designing the 


Inc., 5140 Stanton Ave., Detroit 8, Mich. 10 pp. 
o” x 11/2” 


For architects planning auto laundries this file 
folder offers dimensions and plumbing re- 
quirements. 


PAINT. The Redi-Blend Guide to Scientific 
Color Harmony. Adelphi Paint and Color Works, 
Inc., 80-00 Dumont Ave., Ozone Park 17, N. Y. 
2 pp. 14” x 18” 


Working with the Munsell system of color 
notation, in which colors are arranged in the 
spectrum as tones in a musical scale, color 
consultant William Clark developed this in- 
terior decoration guide for harmonizing Redi- 
Blend’s 25 flat enamel wall finish colors and 
intermixes. The chart shows how to work out 
schemes for interiors, balancing tones accord- 
ing to “warm” and “cool” values. 


: 999 
continued on p. 228 
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827 DESIGN 


Heavy Duty Cylindrical Locks : 


This handsome new 827 Design now widens 
your choice in Corbin Heavy Duty Cylindrical 
Locks. Its magnificently simple lines are de- 
signed to fit today’s most modern architec- 
tural ideas. 

Of course, the 827 Design incorporates all 
the exclusive features which make Corbin 
Heavy Duty Cylindricai Locks your wisest 
choice for every type of fine building. 5¢ inch 
latch bolt throw for extra security . . . 27 








different functions the famous Corbin 
master-ring cylinder that greatly increases the 
number of possible key changes. 


THIS, TOO, MAY BE NEWS TO YOU! 
All Corbin Heavy Duty Cylindrical Locks are 
APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS’ LABORA- 
TORIES, INC. for B, C, D, and E label doors 
...for single swing hollow metal doors, 
metal clad doors, sheet metal doors (flush 
and paneled types), and composite doors of 
the metal covered types. 

Call your Corbin architectural consultant 
for detailed information, or write direct to: 


P, & F. CORBIN Division 


The American Hardware Corporation 
New Britain, Connecticut 
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TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 2 


Five data sheets which explain various con- 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT. = Figure Fact Efficiency struction engineering and other figurework 
for Contractors and Builders, Booklet No. AD535. procedures are available with the booklet. 
Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New 

York 10, N. Y. 16 pp. 8” x 11” ROOFING AND SIDING. Careystone Corru- 


. gated Asbestos-Cement Roofing and Siding, 
The Printing Calculator, according to this 


bulletin, provides short-cut multiplication, au- 
tomatic division, high-speed listing, addition 
and subtraction, together with printed proof 
of every factor on tape, assuring top speed for 
figuring estimates, costs, payrolls, taxes, etc. 


Data Manual No. 52. Philip Carey Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cincinnati 15, Ohio. Dept. CM. 82 pp. 
834” x 11”. 50¢ 





Specs and installation data for Careystone 
corrugated roofing and siding products are 





—_.. presented in this big technical manual as well 
as numerous drawings and photographs show. 
ing proper application methods. The guide. 
book also tells how to estimate quantities of 
the materials for particular jobs. 











EXCAVATING EQUIPMENT. Power Cranes, 


Shovels, Draglines—Attachments, Traction, Op- 








erations, Technical Bulletin No. 4. Power Crane 
& Shovel Assn., 74 Trinity Pl., New York 6, 
N. Y. 60 pp. 8” x 11”. $1 


HARDWOOD PANELING. Philippine Ma. 
hogany for Commercial-Industrial Building. 
Philippine Mahogany Association, Inc., 111 West 
Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 14 pp. 8/2” 


x 11”. Color illus. 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE. the American Story 

. . 50 Years of Progress. The American Floor 
Surfacing Machine Co., Toledo 3, Ohio. 9 pp. 
10° x 12” 


qy 


SCHOOL FIXTURE. The Austral Multi-Use 


Blackboard Fixture. Austral Sales Corp., 101 
ay p 
q 5 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 12 pp. 8/2” x 11” 




















es J: : SCHOOL LOCKERS. Berger Double-Door 


7 Classroom Wardrobes for Early Elementary 
“a . es a A & ‘:) Grades, Catalogue EW 946. Berger Manufactur- 
if ing Division, Republic Steel Corp., Canton 5, 
MY, Ohio. 8 pp. 82” x 11’ 
Vs 


























WATERPROOFING. Let’s Look at the Record 


, > —the Story of the First Installation of Larson 
but you can SPeCify xowta-weao custom-made venetian blinds genigag eR ucapemgpmangianapigpings:. 
=] Co., Inc., 103 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

20 pp. 7” x 10” 
Chances are that Pheidias, in heading up the rebuilding of Athens, would 
have specified Rolla-Head, all metal blinds. He would have appreciated that 
fool-proof, roller operating mechanism; the classic lines of the one piece 


COMMUNICATIONS. = silver sSonance Line 


metal head and bottom rail; the exclusive snap-in hardware that makes re- ene Ste Saree: Sue: ee 
placement a “snap”; the low cost of maintenance because Rolla-Head blinds Inc., 2118 E. 55th St., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 4 pp. 
are bonderized, galvanized and finished in lustrous, easy to clean DuPont Bln” x 11” 


baked enamels. See the complete picture in Eastern’s 16-page, Sweet’s File 
catalog and — you'll specify Rolla-Head, too! CONCRETE CURING. Hunt P c ete 
. un rocess oncr 


Write for the name of your nearby Rolla-Head manufacturer q Curing Compounds. Hunt Process Co., Inc., 
7012 Stanford Ave., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 8 pp. 
8! 2” x 1 a 
THE EASTERN MACHINE PRODUCTS CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES & PLANT: 1601 WICOMICO ST., BALTIMORE 30, MD. HEATING. Us Air Co. Gas Fired Unit Heaters 
1486 Lakewood Ave.,S.E., Atlanta, Ga. 577 E. Pender St., Vancouver, B. C. for Natural, Manufactured, Mixed. LPG @ LP 
771 3rd Ave., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 111 Ronald Ave., Toronto, Ont. ; 





Gas-Air Mixtures—Bulletin No. 23-2. US Aijr 
Conditioning Corp., Como Ave. Southeast at 
33rd, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 4 pp. 8!'/o” x 11” s 
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What? 


Adiake 


windows in the 


























Leaning Tower 
of Pisa? 


Unfortunately, there were no ADLAKE 
Windows available in Italy in 1174, when 
the Leaning Tower was begun. But, we 
are sure that if ADLAKE Windows had 
been installed, they would still be in 
perfect operating condition today! 























01 ” . a . +o 
... for, with no maintenance, Adlake aluminum windows 
e - * 4 
‘ will last as long as the building! 
ry 
yl Every ADLAKE Window ADLAKE Windows pay for themselves 
5, ‘s by eliminating all maintenance costs 
gives these “PLUS” features: except routine washing. Once installed, 
they’ll keep their clean-cut good looks 
rd Woven-pile Weather Stripping and and easy operation for the life of the 
on Exclusive Patented Serrated Guides building, with no painting, scraping or 
ng ” other maintenance whatever! What’s 
y Minimum Air Infiltration more, their woven-pile weather stripping 
. and patented serrated guides give a 
Finger-tip Control lasting weather seal! 
e 
ine No Painting or Maintenance ADLAKE Aluminum Windows assure 
dio e lifelong value, beauty and efficiency. 
pp. No Warp, Rot, Rattle, Write for full details—you’ll find ADLAKE 
Stick or Swell representatives in most major cities. 





= | Germ) oun Addams & Westlake commasr 


ters 


Established 1857 ¢ ELKHART, INDIANA e New York « Chicago 
@ 


Also Manufacturers of ADLAKE Mercury Relays and ADLAKE Equipment for the Transportation Industry 


at 
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Gulla TECHNIGAL PUBLICATIONS 


ELEVATOR DOORS. Alsteel Freight Elevator STEAM BOILERS. Eclipse Super-Matic Scotch 


and Dumbwaiter Doors, Catalogue G2-2. Buil- ‘*Steamboilerplants,’’ Bulletin No. A-104. Eclipse 
bert, Inc., 1105 Frankford Ave., Philade!phia 25, Fuel Enginering Co., Rockford, Ill. 10 pp. 8,” 
Pa. 12 pp. 82” x 11” x 7° 


Illustrated in two colors, the booklet points 





RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT. Fearless Model 


44 Dishwasher. Fearless Dishwasher Co., Inc., 


out features of the manufacturer’s bi-parting, 
telescoping and single-section freight doors 
for industrial and commercial elevators. It re a oe + ee 

also details dumbwaiter doors and includes 

technical data on elevator layout, hoistway FLOOR MAINTENANCE. 101 Hints on Better 
construction requirements and specifications. Floor Care. Huntington Laboratories, Inc., 
_ —_—_ Huntington, Ind. 28 pp. 4” x 5!’ 


STAGE RIGGING. Standard Stage Rigging 


Specifications—Architectural. J. R. Clancy, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 12 pp. 8” x 11 


N 


INSULATION. Fiberglas Roof Insulation Pre- 


ferred. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo 
1, Ohio. 16 pp. 8” x 11” 


CERAMIC TILE. Color Suggestions—Romany 


Tiles. US Quarry Tile Co., 217 Fourth St. N.E., 
Canton 2, Ohio. 4 pp. 8/2” x 11’ 









INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING. See Better-Work 
Better, Bulletin No: 8. General Electric, Inquiry 
Bureau, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 8 pp. 
87” x 11” 





MATERIALS HANDLING. Kwik-Mix Moto-Bug 


Power Wheelbarrow. Kwik-Mix Co., Port Wash- 








ington, Wis. 4 pp. 8/2” x 11 






HARDWARE. 


Slide Calculator. 


LCN Door Closer 
LCN Closers, 
Wh. 2 pp. 3Yo” x Bl’ 


Selector, a 






























Inc., Princeton, 








LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT. Troy Laundry Ma- 


chinery, Catalogue YG-8-52. Troy Laundry Ma- 








chinery Division, American Machine and Metals, 


Inc., East Moline, Ill. 24 pp. 8” x 11” 





HARDBOARD. How to Improve Factory Meth- 
ods with Masonite Presdwood. Masonite Corp., 
In corridors, rest rooms, kitchens, showers and | 4411 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 12 pp. 


other areas, cleanliness is essential. ROMANY Bo” x 11 

Tile, with its modern ‘‘cushion edge,” is one of 

the easiest surfaces to clean and keep clean. WINDOWS. truscon Aluminum Casements. 
This accounts for the wide use of ROMANY Real Truscon Steel Division, Republic Stee! Corp., 
Clay Tile in schools, hospitals, institutions and Youngstown 1, Ohio. 4 pp. 8/2” x 11” 
other large structures 
INSULATION. Fiberglas Insulations for Light 
Construction. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


Every Architect should Toledo 1, Ohio. 20 pp. 8/2” x 11” 
have our Sample Tile 
Chart No. 6. It’s free. 





HEATING. us Unit Heaters. US Radiator 


URITED STATES QUARRY TELE €@ = rr mn 


pp. 8” x 11 
Member: Tile Council of America and Producers’ Council, Inc. ° 


217- J FOURTH ST., N.E., CANTON 2, OHIO FLOORING. Gold Seai Rubber Tile. Congo- 


leum-Nairn, Inc., Kearny, N. J. 4 pp. 8/2” x 11” 
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